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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

the Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy Aikin. 
2 vols. Longman and Co. 

Miss A1kIN has worthily filled up a desidera- 
tum in English literature, and given us a com- 
plete biography of Addison, hitherto only par- 
tially and inefficiently sketched in Tickell’s 
preface and Johnson’s criticisms. The latter 
Miss Aikin tells us were rather perverted by 
the Doctor’s Tory prejudices; against which, 
however, may now be set her own Whig feel- 
ings; and between the two we may come to a 
pretty fair conclusion on the merits of the case. 
Why Addison’s Life should not have been writ- 
ten before, when so many even of his inferior 
contemporaries have been deemed deserving 
of that distinction, cannot surely be imputed to 
any want of importance in his literary labours, 
On the contrary, he must be acknowledged not 
only to have produced a revolution in the na- 
tional literature of his own time, but to have 
laid the foundations for the forms and super- 
structure of the schools which succeeded, and 
given an altered tone to publication from that 
period to the present day, though latterly we 
have witnessed a bold and wide departure from 
the rules and spirit of the eighteenth century. 
But there is a sort of hardness in the personal 
character of the man which has repelled cu- 
riosity, a level prudence and worldliness which 
excited little interest, and a consequent equality 
of fortune in his career, divested of all striking 
incident, which, though of pattern utility to be 
set up for the imitation of genius, is not of a 
kind to awaken those emotions and feelings 
which attend the adventures of less wary and 
observant individuals. In the No. of the Quar- 
erly Review recently published, there is a sketch 
of the life of the late Theodore Hook, so strangely 
blended that the fancy of the reader is intensely 
fixed to the narrative, and the heart is stirred 
with vicissitudes of the most distracting nature. 
Prudence, we fear, is not interesting; calm is 
pretty enough to look on for a few minutes, 
but our sympathies are only roused to activity 
by the varying storm. Who cares to travel 
over Salisbury Plain? but go to the Highlands 
of Scotland, and then—— 

As in duty bound, our author has viewed her 
subject in another light, and elevated him and 
his best qualities above all else. She has made 
him a perfect Joseph ; and does not fail to dis- 
parage Pope, Steele, Swift, or any one else who 
falls into the line of comparison with her po- 
litical, moral, and circumspect hero. This is 
quite pardonable, though the impression upon 
us is not quite complete. We can admire, but 
We cannot entertain warm feelings for Addison. 
He appears to us to be as amiable and virtuous 
as Miss Aikin pleases to draw him; but there 
isa coldness about him, and a selfishness, which 
take him away from the social affections; and 
We really love any one of the abstract person- 
ages who figure in the Spectator as much as we 
can love the delightful author who created them 
for his immortal page. 

Miss Aikin has employed most laudable dili- 
gence in exploring original sources whence to 
bring to light the new matter contained in these 
Volumes; and to some of which we shall turn, 











passing over as unnecessary the familiar ac- 
counts of birth, parentage, and education, ex- 
cept to say that he was born Ist May, 1672, the 
son of a clergyman, and brought up at the Char- 
ter House and Oxford. At Oxford he wrote 
some Latin verses above the common order ; 
and in 1693.his first English poetical composi- 
tion appeared in a short piece addressed to Dry- 
den, then fallen into the seer and yellow leaf. 

Lord Somers stood forth as one of his ear- 
liest patrons ; and it may be noticed how much 
such an act can reconcile the biographer to 
become an apologist for dishonesty. ‘ Like 
me, like my dog,”’ might be the motto. 

“ Lord Somers was solicited to add to his 
political and professional honours the literary 
one of the presidency of the Royal Society, then 
rising into reputation and importance. Of 
this institution John Evelyn, that model of a 
meritorious English gentleman, was one of the 
original founders and most active managers ; 
and partly from the opportunities of personal 
acquaintance thus afforded him, he was enabled 
to draw for posterity the following sketch of its 
president. ‘ It is certain that this chancellor 
was a most excellent lawyer, very learned in all 
polite literature, a superior pen, master of a 
handsome style, and of easy conversation; but 
he is said to make too much haste to be rich, 
as his predecessor and most in place in this age 
did, to a more prodigious excess than was ever 
known.’ With regard to the serious charge 
which here counterbalances so much commenda- 
tion, and from a person of adverse politics, it 
may be freely admitted, that the general charge 
brought against the public men of these times, 
of unexampled rapacity, is perfectly well-found- 
ed. It originated probably in the universal 
both profusion and corruption of the govern- 
ment of Charles II., and especially in the ex- 
traordinarily brief and precarious tenure by 
which all offices were held under the profligate 
rulers of that unworthy sovereign. It was na- 
tural for those to catch with a greedy grasp at 
present profit, who could place so little depend- 
ence on the future; and the same excuse, what- 
ever be its force, must in fairness be extended 
to the official persons of several succeeding 
reigns, forming a period of balanced parties, 
active political intrigue, and frequent minis- 
terial revolutions. With regard to Lord Somers 
in particular, he held a place of the most un- 
certain duration, and in which, from its allow- 
ing of no return to legal practice, he had need 
to avail himself of all honest expedients as a 
protection against absolute penury whenever 
a political change should throw him out of play. 
On the removal of his incompetent successor 
Sir Nathan Wright, this highest legal dignity 
was refused by several eminent lawyers to whom 
it was successively tendered; and it was only 
accepted at length by Lord Cowper on the 
equitable but uovel stipulation of a retiring 
pension of 2000/. If therefore, as is probable, 
Evelyn’s charge against Somers is founded only 
on the grants of crown lands which he obtained, 
as necessary for the support of the rank to which 
it had pleased his sovereign to elevate him, 
there is but little ground for it. Of venality 
or corruption in his office he has never lain 
under the slightest suspicion.” 








The following is another example of the same 
spirit :— 

“‘ There are traces in these letters of some 
pecuniary transactions between the friends: 
Steele informs his wife, in August 1708, that he 
has ‘ paid Mr. Addison the whole 1000/7. ;’ and 
at a later period he says, ‘ Mr. Addison’s money 
you will have to-morrow noon.’ No part of 
the correspondence affords the slightest con- 
firmation of the story willingly received by 
Johnson, but discredited by Thyer, of Addison’s 
having put an execution into the house of his 
friend to recover a hundred pounds which he 
had lent him. Steele, in one account, is said 
to have told the circumstance with tears in his 
eyes; another version of the story makes the 
debt 1000/., and represents Addison as remit- 
ting to Steele the balance of the produce of the 
execution, ‘ with a genteel letter,’ informing 
him that he had taken this step in order to 
awaken him to a sense of the inevitable ruin 
awaiting him from his habits of negligence and 
profusion ; Steele, it is added, took the warning 
in good part, and believed the proceeding de- 
signed to do him service. Tales thus contra- 
dictory carry their refutation with them; but 
when, at a later period, Steele in one of his 
frequent exigences informs his wife that he 
has raised money elsewhere, ‘ but was denied 
by his friend,’ it is no improbable conjecture 
that Addison might be the person referred to. 
The accurate Dr. Birch had doubtless some 
grounds for the observation, that their friend- 
ship endured to the end, ‘ with a few little 
bickerings on economical occasions.’ When 
we consider the profligacy— almost the in- 
sanity—of Steele’s profusion, in contrast with 
the undeviating economy and prudence by which 
Addison preserved himself free from tempta- 
tions to private dishonesty or political baseness 
which might have proved too strong for his 
virtue, it will appear certain that his purse could 
not at all times have been opened so freely as 
we find that it had once been, to the selfish and 
unprincipled importunities of his reckless as- 
sociate.”” 

But the truth seems to be that Addison was 
not a man of very tender heart. On the con- 
trary, we think there is something very unfeel- 
ing in the following letter :— 

“ Mr. Addiscn to Mr. Wyche. 

“ Dear sir,—Mr. Downing letting me know 
that he intended to pass speedily through Ham- 
bourg, I could not forbear telling him how much 
I envied him y® good company he was like to 
meet there. This naturally brought to mind 
the many obligations I have to Mr. Wyche, w" 
I would have exprest to you before now in 
another way, had not my thoughts bin taken up 
since my coming into this country with more 
disagreeable subjects. At my first arrival I 
received the melancholy news of my father’s 
death, and ever since have bin engaged in so 
much noise and company that it was impossible 
for me to think of rhiming in it, unless I had 
bin possest with such a muse as Dr. Blackmore’s, 
that cou’d make a couple of heroic poems in a 
hackney-coach and a coffy-house. I have bin 
for some time at Amsterdam, where I have had 
great opportunities of informing myself in y® 
price of nutmegs and pepper, for since y* com- 
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ing in of y® East India fleet our conversation 
here runs altogether on spice.’ 
*I nunc et versus tecum meditare canoros!’ 
To Mr, Wyche, her Majestie’s  * I am, &e. 
resident at Hambourg, 7>r 1703.” 

But enough of personalities, and we proceed 
to quote a characteristic letter (both ofthe author 
and the age), written from Blois during his po- 
litic sojourn on the continent to prepare him- 
self for office at home. 

“ To Charles Montagu, Esq. 

“ Honoured sir, —You will be surpris’d I 
dont question to find among your correspond- 
encies in foreign parts a letter dated from Blois; 
but as much out of y® world as we are, I have 
often the pleasure to hear you mention’d among 
the strangers of other nations whose company 
I am here sometimes engag’d in: I have found 
since my leaving England that tis impossible 
to talk of her with those that know there is 
such a nation, but you make a part of the dis- 
course. Your name comes in upon the most 
different subjects, if we speak of the men of 
wit or the men of business, of poets or patrons, 
politicians or parliament-men. I must confess 
I am never so sensible of my imperfection in 
the French language as when I wou’d express 
myself on so agreeable a subject; tho’ if I un- 
derstood it as well as my mother tongue I shou’d 
want words on this occasion. I cant pretend 
to trouble you with any news from this place, 
where the only advantage I have besides getting 
the language is to see the manners and temper 
of the people, which I believe may be better 
learn’t here than in courts and greater citys, 
where artifice and disguise are more in fashion. 
And truly by what I have yet seen they are the 
happiest nation in the world. Tis not in the 
pow’r of want or slavery to make ’em miserable. 
There is nothing to be met with in the country 
but mirth and poverty. Ev’ry one sings, laughs, 
and starves. Their conversation is generally 
agreeable ; for if they have any wit or sense, 
they are sure to show it. They never mend 
upon a second meeting, but use ail the freedom 
and familiarity at first sight that a long inti- 
macy or abundance of wine can scarce draw 
from an Englishman: their women are perfect 
mistresses in this art of showing themselves to 
the best advantage. They are always gay and 
sprightly, and set off y¢ worst faces in Europe 
with y® best airs. Ev’ry one knows how to 
give herself as charming a look and posture as 
S*. Godfrey Kneller c! draw her in. I cannot 
end my letter without observing, that, from 
what I have already seen of the world, I cannot 
but set a particular mark upon those who abound 
most in the virtues of their nation and least 
with its imperfections. When, therefore, I see 
the good sense of an Englishman in its highest 
— without any mixture of the spleen, I 

ope you will excuse me if 1 admire the cha- 
racter, and am ambitious of subscribing myself, 
* Hon" sir, Yor &c. 
“ To the ~— Hon. Ch. Montague, Esqr. 

. lois 10br, 1699.” 

In 1702 the death of King William blighted 
Addison’s political prospects, and he found 
time to make a tour in Germany (probably on 
a mission from the leaders of his party), and at 
length came back to take his active share in 
the factious struggles which agitated the reign 
of Queen Anne. 

The second volume is occupied with a larger 
proportion of literary matter than the first; 
and the publication of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, in succession, marks an epoch in our 

eriodical literature. The consequences, as we 
ve observed, of this new feature in our sys- 
tem, wherein Addison was so shining a light, 
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have been felt to the present day through a 
host of similar works of various talent and 
merit. The very deviations from it have only 
served to fill the field more amply with crops 
of a somewhat different character. And may 
we not claim for our compact Gazette a promi- 
nent place in thus leading the way to pastures 
new, by engrafting on original productions of 
almost every kind the comprehensive view also 
of every thing worthy of note accomplished by 
authors, artists, and men of science contem- 
poraneously flourishing, so as to complete the 
circle of agreeable and instructive novelty with 
a gathered circle of useful information, the two 
rings forming one ring? When writers of a 
future period look back on the last thirty years 
—say from the beginning of this century—the 
effects of this change and addition will furnish 
matter for deep consideration, and the influence 
upon the public mind be seen to be more ex- 
traordinary and more extended than that upon 
which Miss Aikin so justly comments. The 
multitude of facts and the masses of intelli- 
gence now communicated in such abundance 
to the world daily, weekly, and monthly, do in- 
deed raise the periodical press to the height of 
a mighty and pervading power. May it strictly 
weigh its capacity for good or evil, and faith- 
fully fulfil its duties ! 

It is at the commencement of the epoch 
to which we have just been referring that we 
hear the abused projector of the Tatler thus 
described :— 

Steele has expressed, with all the ingenuous 
warmth of his character, his feelings on the 
great and unexpected succour thus afforded 
him: ‘I fared,’ he says, ‘like a distressed prince 
who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid; I 
was undone by my auxiliary. When I had once 
called him in, I could not subsist without de- 
pendence on him.’ And again referring to 
Tickell’s expression, that the reputation of the 
Tatler was ‘ advanced’ by Addison, he exclaims, 
‘It was advanced indeed, for it was raised to a 
greater thing than I intended it; for the ele- 
gance, purity, and correctness which appeared in 
his writings were not so much my purpose, as 
in any intelligible manner, as I could, to rally 
all those singularities of human life, through 
the different professions and characters in it, 
which obstruct anything that was truly good 
and great, .. I rejoiced in being excelled; and 
made those little talents, whatever they are, 
which I have, give way and be subservient to 
the superior qualities of a friend whom I loved, 
and whose modesty would never have admitted 
them to come into daylight but under such a 
shelter.’ And with a just and not ungraceful 
assertion of his own good service to the world 
in thus acting the part of harbinger, or escort, 
to a greater person than himself, he concludes 
that ‘whatever Steele owes to Addison, the 
public owes Addison to Steele.’ In fact, when 
it is considered to what a height the reputation 
of Addison himself was elevated by this occur- 
rence, the benediction given by his father to 
their early friendship might almost be esteemed 
prophetic.” 

Nothing could be more candid and generous 
than Steele’s language on this point; and it 
induces us the more firmly to resist the charac- 
ter drawn of him as a contrast to Addison. It 
was not necessary to degrade the one in order 
to enhance the estimate of the other. But, in- 
deed, our author is so wrapt in love and ad- 
miration for her chosen figure, that she spares 
none who come within his sphere :— 

Thus, “ Mrs. Manley was the author ofa work 
of scandalous notoriety —the New Atalantis— 
as well as of other pieces eulogising or vitupe- 





rating the public characters of the day, in one 
of which she had thought proper to sound the 
praises of Addison under the name of Maro, 
Notwithstanding the contempt with which Swift 
here speaks of her performances, we shall soon 
find him carrying on in close alliance with hey 
the dirty and detestable work of a party-assas- 
sin of reputation.” 

And Pope fares no better than Steele ani 
Swift. In all the quarrels which disgraced tie 
literary class in connexion with politics, party, 
and patronage, we find Addison ever praised, 
and his opponents always condemned. To avoid 
which, we now conclude our notice with a letter 
from Pope to Addison, after the latter had cri- 
ticised the Art of Criticism. It is a fair speci- 
men of the complimentary style of the literati of 
that age, and runs as follows :— 

“ To Mr. Addison. 

“Sir,—lI have past part ofthis Xmas with some 
honest country gentlemen, who have wit enough 
to be good-natured, but no manner of relish for 
criticism or polite writing, as you may easily 
conclude when I tell you they never read the 
Spectator. This was the reason I did not see 
that of ye 28¢ till yesterday at my return home, 
wherein tho’ it be y® highest satisfaction to find 
myself commended by a person whom all y¢ 
world commends, yet [ am not more obliged to 
you for that, than for your candour and frank- 
ness in acquainting me with y® errour I have 
been guilty of in speaking too freely of my 
brother-moderns. ’Tis indeed y® common me- 
thod of all counterfeits in wit, as well as in phy- 
sic, to begin with warning us of others’ cheats, 
in order to make y°® more way for their own. 
But if ever this essay be thought worth a second 
edition, I shall be very glad to strike out all such 
strokes which you shall be so kind as to point 
out tome: J shall really be proud of being cor- 
rected; for I believe ’tis with y® errors of y* 
mind, as with y® weeds of a field, w" if they are 
consumed upon y° place, enrich and improve it 
more than if none had ever grown there. Some 
of y® faults of that book I myself have found, 
and more (Iam confident) others have, enough 
at least to have made me very humble, had not 
you given this public approbation of it, which 
I can look upon only as y° effect of that bene- 
volence you have ever been so ready to shew 
to any who but make it their endeavour to 
do well. But as a little rain revives a flower, 
which too much overcharges and depresses, so 
moderate praise encourages a young writer, but 
a great deal may injure him; and you have been 
so lavish in this point, that I almost hope (not to 
call in question your judgement in y° piece), 
that ’twas some particular partial inclination to 
y¢ author which carried you so far. This would 
please me more than I can express, for | should 
in good earnest be fonder of your friendship 
than the world’s applause. I might hope too 
to deserve it better, since a man may more easily 
answer for his own sincerity than his own wit. 
And if y® highest esteem built on y° justest 
ground in y® world, together with gratitude for 
an obligation so unexpectedly conferred, can 
oblige a man to be ever your’s, I beg you to 
believe no one is more so than, sir, your most 
faithful and obt. humble servant A. Pore.” 

We have only to repeat our thanks to Miss 
Aikin for the service she has rendered to li- 
terature by the production of this very agree- 
able biography. 





The Revolutions, Insurrections, and Conspiracies 
of Europe. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. Bentley. . ; 

Dr. Taycor has attempted to give ina popular 

form a very extensive and very difficult portion 
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of history ; not the annals of a kingdom, or of a 
reign, but a general philosophical sketch of the 
great revolutions of the middle ages, of which 
modern society is the result. We are given to 
understand in the preface that these volumes 
form but a portion of a larger work. Dr. Taylor 
commences with the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, and traces the struggle of Christianity 
jirst for political equality and then for ascend- 
ency, until at length it gained the upper hand, 
and was established exclusively throughout the 
empire. In his brief sketch of this period of 
history, Which has employed so many able pens, 
Dr. Taylor has taken advantage of the works of 
the latest writers on the subject, and has given 
what we think a very fair compendium. We 
quote the author’s observations on the causes 
of the overthrow of the old pagan religion, as a 
specimen of the general style in which the book 
is written. 

“Enough has been said to shew that Chris- 
tianity was not indebted for the change in its 
institutions, consequent on its becoming an 
established, instead of a persecuted religion, 
to any plot or contrivance on the part of the 
clergy. It remains to shew that the triumph 
of Christianity over paganism was in no way 
the result of imperial favour. We have seen 
that Roman polytheism was essentially and in- 
dissolubly connected with a political system 
which had become utterly inapplicable to the 
circumstances of the empire. No matter what 


was to come in its stead, from the moment that 
Rome ceased to be the metropolis of the world, 
and the capitol the centre of religious worship, 
its fate was sealed. At the beginning of the 
fourth century, the existence of Roman poly- 
theism, and of Grecian paganism, was purely 
factitious ; political changes had cut away the 


roots of one, and philosophical inquiries of the 
other; they lived merely by the force of habit, 
and possession constituted their sole power. 
Its warmest partisans remained faithful to idol- 
atry, less from any sentiments of attachment 
or real piety, than from hatred of Christianity, 
and still more from hatred of the constitutional 
changes which the abolition of the old religion 
would render inevitable. Even the warmest 
advocates for the revival of paganism, such as 
the emperor Julian and the senator Symmachus, 
could not conceal their discouragement at the 
total want of real faith in the partisans of the 
system which they advocated. Polytheism was 
withered and dead in the hearts and souls of 
its defenders ; where, then, could it have obtain- 
ed the principle of vitality necessary to sustain 
it in a long and arduous struggle against a 
religion full of health, vigonr, and animation ? 
The nature of the contest was well intimated 
by the emperor Julian ; he said that the advo- 
cates of paganism had to complain of an utter 
want of zeal in their supporters, while the great 
difficulty of the Christian leaders was to restrain 
the exuberant zeal of their followers. Between 
such combatants who can doubt the issue, even 
ifConstantine had never existed, or never been 
converted? Constantine’s conversion, indeed, 
multiplied the perils of polytheism, but it did 
not create them; it was not he who deprived 
the national rites of all influence over the con- 
science; and, consequently, it was not he who 
tendered their continuance a mere question of 
time and circumstance. We cannot tell what 
would have been the result on human affairs if 
any great event in the chain of circumstances | 
had been ordained differently, but we may be 
well assured of the impossibility of preserving 
ateligion disbelieved by its own votaries.” 

Dr. Taylor next gives a slight but spirited 


and the establishment of the Moorish dynasty 
in Spain. The power of the Spanish Arabs was 
greatest in the age which followed their esta- 
blishment, and there can be no doubt that Chris- 
tian Europe was at one time in imminent peril. 
The great shock between the Germanic and Sa- 
racenic races, when they met in their progress 
of conquest and colonisation, was long remem- 
bered, and gave rise to an innumerable series 
of romances and legends. Dr. Taylor gives the 
following description of the celebrated victory 
in which Charles Martel crushed the hopes of 
the infidel invaders of Gaul :— 

“ While southern and western Gaul were left 
unprotected, the Saracens ravaged Périgord, 
Saintonge, and Poitou; they burned the church 
of St. Hilary in the very suburbs of Poitiers, 
and laid close siege to Tours, attracted by the 
fame of the treasures which mistaken devotion 
had piled around the shrine of St. Martin, the 
patron saint of that city. Gaul seemed me- 
naced with the same fate as Spain: there was 
similar discord among the nobility, similar cor- 
ruption in the army, and want of public spirit 
in the people; and there was even a more ob- 
stinate determination on the part of the clergy 
not to contribute one fraction towards the ex- 





sion. Abd-er-Rahman fell while vainly en- 
deavouring to rally his squadrons; the Arabs 
were completely daunted by the ghastly wounds 
which they saw the heavy hands of the Ger- 
mans inflict; Charles himself gained the name 
of “ Martel,’”’ or “The Hammerer,” from the 
fearful use he made of his mace on that event- 
ful day; and the superiority of the German 
infantry over the Saracenic cavalry was deci- 
sively established. ‘The Saracens fled to their 
camp; the Christians did not pursue them, for 
many of their bravest had fallen, and those who 
survived were completely exhausted. As was 
their custom, the Franks raised their weapons 
above their heads as a signal to their chief that 
they could not wield them any longer; and 
Charles consented that they should bivouac on 
the field which their valour had won, and be 
ready to renew the engagement on the follow- 
ing morning. Sunday dawned, the Christians 
drew out in battle-array, and for several hours 
waited for the renewal of the attack; but the 
Saracens, having discovered the extent of their 
losses, abandoned their tents in the middle of 
the night, and were-beyond the reach of pursuit 
before Charles discovered their evasion. An 
immense booty was found in the Saracenic 


penses of a war which actually threatened greater | camp, which was fairly distributed among the 
peril to them than to any other party in the | victorious soldiers, to whom the general freely 
state. The Merovingian kings had also fallen | abandoned his own share of the spoil. In their 
into a state of more helpless degradation than | retreat, the Mussulmans massacred every Chris- 
the Spanish visigoths at any period of their | tian they met; set fire to churches, monasteries, 
history; and, had not a hero been found able| and convents; pillaged the shrines of saints, 
to contend against this concurrence of adverse | and threw the relics to the winds; and carried 
circumstances, the Saracens must have carried | their ravages to such an extent, that a subse- 
their victorious banners from the Rhone to the quent generation was taught to believe that 


Rhine, and thence in all probability to the Thra- | 
cian Bosphorus. Charles received the duke of | 
Aquitaine with all possible demonstrations of | 
friendship ; he frankly proposed an oblivion | 
of all past disputes, and evinced his own since- | 
rity by the diligent exertions which he made to | 
assist his ancient rival with all the forces of the | 
monarchy. As the clergy obstinately refused to | 
make the slightest contribution to the defence | 
of their country and religion, Charles, without | 
any hesitation, seized on all available ecclesias- | 
tical property; but he met with so much resist- 

ance, that the Saracens had leisure to devastate | 
the fairest provinces of France, before an army | 
could be embodied sufficient to justify the hero | 


every little place which accidentally escaped 
owed its preservation to a special miracle.” 
Before we proceed farther, we would make 
an observation or two on the literary history of 
Charlemagne’s wars with the Saracens, which, 
it is well known, were the foundation of a large 
and important cycle of medieval romance. We 
think the legendary history of the romantic 
story of the defeat of the Roncevaux hardly 
merited a place in the text of a history of the 
revolutions of Europe. That it is un-historic, 
no one can doubt for a moment: and it is in 
no wise a picture of the time. We do not know 
what is the authority which Dr. Taylor quotes 
as “the metrical version of the legend;” but 


in venturing the hazard ofa battle. The Chris-| he seems to be unacquainted with the noble 
tians and Saracens met in the vicinity of Poi- | poem of our countryman Thorold, written pro- 
tiers ; seven days were spent in skirmishes be- | bably within a century after the battle of Hast- 
tween the light troops on both sides, and in| ings, when the same legend is said to have been 
various movements to secure the advantage of sung by a Norman minstrel, as well as with 
ground in the coming engagement. At length, | the other documents published in the edition 
on the morning of a Saturday in the month of | of that poem in 1837. Dr. Taylor says (p. 185), 
October, 732, the decisive battle commenced, | “ The circumstance that ‘ the Song of Roland 
and it was not terminated until the sun had | was sung by the Normans as they marched to 
sunk below the horizon. The Arabs appear to| the decisive battle of Hastings, renders it 
have depended chiefly on their cavalry and light | highly interesting to all students of English 
troops ;* but their repeated charges made little | history. The original has long since disap- 
impression on the iron men of the North, whose | peared.” Dr. Taylor has not alluded to the 
unbroken lines drove them back like waves eb- | opinion of some writers, that the Normans, or 
bing from a rock. Abd-er-Rahman's men were , rather the Norman minstrel, sang, not the 
wearied out by their fruitless efforts to break | song of Roland, but the song of Rollo, whose 
the battalions, when Charles gave the signal name is sometimes spelt in the same way. Our 
for his men to advance, in their turn, with their | own opinion is, that the story originated in the 
heavy pikes and weighty swords. The scimi- | poetical imagination of Wace, that the tradi- 
tars and javelins of the Arabs could not cope tion was that the minstrel warrior had sung 





sketch of the conquests of the Arabs in Europe, 


with the heavier weapons of their adversaries ; 
they were overborne by the physical superiority 
of the Franks, and their lines were broken 
through, trodden down, and filled with confu- 





* « Isidore, in his brief chronicle, has left us the 
best description of this battle; but, though contem- 
porary with the event, it is evident, on the slightest 
inspection, that his account was chiefly derived from | 
ballads and popular songs,” 


one of his songs as he charged the enemy— 
that Wace put in his mouth the poem most 
popular in his own time—and that, as there 
can be little doubt the Chanson de Roland of 
Thorold is considerably older than the time of 
Wace, it was probably this very poem which he 
had in his mind. 

The next chain in the revolution of Europe, 
as related in the present work, is the invasion 
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of France by the Northmen, and the foundation 
of the duchy of Normandy, brought in here ap- 
parently as an introduction to the Norman con- 
quest of England. The piratical expeditions of 
the Normans form a curious and interesting 
subject ;—besides their grand establishments 
in France and Italy, and their descents on the 
British islands, we tind them appearing at inter- 
vals on the coasts of Spain and Africa, and it 
is not improbable that they ventured as far as 
the shores of America. The Normans in Italy 
soon became formidable, extending their in- 
fluence to Constantinople, and threatened the 
Christians as well as the Saracens of the East. 

Dr. Taylor’s subsequent chapters of his first 
volume relate to the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, and the subsequent invasion of the Eme- 
rald Isle. In the historical picture, as well as 
in the use ofauthorities, this part of the volume 
is much inferior to the chapters which precede. 
The sketch of the last days of Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy isslight, and unsatisfactory ; many most 
important revolutions (the twelfth century was a 
perpetual revolution) are passed over; andin the 
narrative of the conquest of Ireland, Dr. Taylor 
appears to be acquainted only through an old 
blundering abridgment with the contemporary 
and curious narrative of Maurice Regan, al- 
though the original has now been printed seve- 
ral years. 

The second volume contains the history of 
what Dr. Taylor calls the two great insurrec- 
tions against feudalism, that of the peasantry 
and that of the middle classes—a classification 
of which we are very much inclined to question 
the justice. There is no doubt that the feudal 
system weighed heavy upon the peasantry; but 
the political condition of this class was not a 
consequence of, or peculiar to, feudalism, nor 
was their insurrection so pointedly directed 
against it. The “ insurrection’ of the middle 
classes—that is, the Flemish war—was an event 
which had, certainly, a great effect upon so- 
ciety; but an event connected with, and aris- 
ing out of, local circumstances, more than ge- 
neral principles. The account of the feudal 
system, with which the volume opens, is a good 
resumé of the opinions of Guizot on this sub- 
ject. The following is a fair picture of feudal 
. Society :— 

“The social influence of feudality may be 
best understood by examining its primary and 
simple elements. Let us, then, consider what 
was the position of the holder of a fief in his 
own domain, and what was the state of the 
little society by which he was surrounded. In 
such a picture the baronial castle holds a pro- 
minent place; it was built asa fortress, capable 
of being defended against insurgent vassals, 
rival barons, or even the royal power. Its gar- 
rison was composed of men kept constantly 
trained to arms: they were sometimes favour- 
ite vassals born on the estate, but they were 
often hired adventurers who roamed over Eu- 
rope in search of employment: they were ever 
ready to attend their lord to war or to the chase, 
and they were permitted as soldiers to more 
familiar intercourse than the cultivators of the 
surrounding soil. The lord of the castle had 
no society but the domestic circle,-—his wife, 
his children, and the favoured dependents 
whom he chose to admit into his household. 
At some distance from the castle, but so si- 
tuated as to be within reach of its protection, 
was the feudal village; a rude collection of 
hovels tenanted by the serfs who cultivated 
the baron’s domain. Between them and their 
master there was no moral or political bond 
whatever. They were treated as vanquished 
aliens; their lord daily evinced his con- 


tempt for their occupation, and indeed for 
industry in every form. but that of war. Of 
his habits of domestic life they knew little, but 
of theirs he knew nothing; and, as his power 
over them was absolute, he was often cruel 
from sheer ignorance, and unintentionally a 
tyrant. He had the sole right to give them 
laws, to fix the amount of their rents and taxes, 
to punish real or supposed offences, and to 
permit or forbid the accumulation of property 
at his pleasure. The feudal baron’s dislike of 
industry led him to seek occupation in the 
chase, which he probably regarded as ‘ the mi- 
micry of noble war:’ in order to secure the 
enjoyment of this exciting sport, he established 
the most sanguinary laws for the preservation 
of game, rarely inquiring how far these laws 
interfered with his serfs, not merely in provid- 
ing for their own subsistence,—a matter on 
which feudal lords rarely bestowed a thought, 
—but even in meeting the several exactions to 
which they were subject for permission to till 
the ground. This care for the preservation of 
brutes, and this utter disregard for the suffer- 
ings which forest-laws and game-laws inflicted 
upon men, effectually prevented any kindliness 
of feeling between the baron and his vassals: 
the peasant was conscious that his means of 
subsistence were wantonly sacrificed for mere 
sport; he felt that he was subject to the ca- 
pricious personal will of an individual, who 
could not exhibit the shadow of a moral rea- 
son for the tyranny that he exercised. Hence 
arose the intense hatred with which the rural 
population throughout Europe regarded: the 
feudal system, and hence the fearful retallia- 
tions exercised in every insurrection of the 
peasantry during the middle ages. In France 
the church was frequently interposed as a pro- 
| tector between the lord and his vassals. It 
was not unusual for the same person to be 
chaplain to the castle and curate to the village. 
His double functions invested him with the 
office of mediator, and he generally took ad- 
vantage of this position to shield and succour 
the distressed. Hence arose the strong at- 


old ecclesiastical institutions at the time of the 
Reformation: a very large body of the French 
nobility embraced the principles of the Hu- 
guenots; but they made few converts among 
the middle classes, and they were thoroughly 
detested by the peasantry, and the general 
body of the population. This was not the case 
in England, because the Norman conquerors 
from the outset adopted the policy of removing 
the Saxon clergy, and supplying their place by 
priests from the continent. The court of Rome 
sanctioned this preference of foreigners ; it did 
not discover, until too late, that the spiritual 
allegiance of a people can only be maintained 
by the agency of a native elergy: in fact, Eng- 
land had two churches from the age of the Con- 
quest to that of the Tudors; for it may be said 
that the Normans possessed the dignities and 
benefices, while the remnant of the Saxon 
clergy still ruled in the hearts of the people. 
The foreign ecclesiastics were regarded as allied 
to the tyranny of the barons; and hence they 
are usually represented in an odious light by 
the writers of popular ballads. Thus Robin 

Hood declares : 

* My chiefest spite to clergy is, 

ho in these days bear sway ; 
With fryers and monks, and their fine sprunks, 

I make my chiefest prey.’ 


But this same Robin Hood was the firm pro- 
tector of the Saxon friar ‘Tuck, who plays such 
a conspicuous part in all the gallant outlaw’s 


|tachment manifested by the French to their | 


resisted by force of arms the attempt of their 
Norman abbot to introduce a new liturgy, and 
were supported in their struggle by the neigh- 
bouring peasants ; and, finally, the Saxons, 
without any authority from Rome, canonised 
as saints those champions of their race who 
had been most distinguished for their resist. 
ance to the foreign aristocracy.” 

We do not concur in the distinction here made 
relating to the clergy; there is no reason for 
imagining this foreign character of our cler 
except in the period immediately following the 
Conquest, but quite the contrary; neither js 
there to be traced any distinction in the respect 
shewn to the clergy by the peasantry. The 
quotation is singularly unhappy, because it js 
from a ballad formed after the Reformation; 
and if otherwise, we all know that “ the fryars 
and monks” were an object of particular dis. 
like to the laity and to the clergy from an early 
period. . 

Our space will not allow us to proceed in our 
quotations. We can recommend this second 
volume to popular readers, as one from which 
they will obtain much valuable information, and 
an interesting narrative of some great events 
of history. We disagree, to a great extent, with 
Dr. Taylor’s views and conclusions. We think 
that he has entered upon a very difficult sub- 
ject, without having first studied sutfliciently the 
original sources of information, which are very 
extensive, widely scattered, and extremely di- 
versified. A long series of important revolutions 
occurred in England between the Conquest and 
the insurrection of the peasantry in the reign 
of Richard II[., the consideration of which is of 
the highest importance in the investigation of 
the social change which had taken place. Not 
| only the military contests of the reigns of Ste- 
|phen and John, and the baronial wars under 
Henry III., but the co-existing intellectual 
struggle, shadowed out in the popular writings 
of the period, required a place in the history of 
revolutions and insurrections. It was these, 
and particularly the latter, which led to the in- 
surrection of the peasantry. We believe also 
that the struggle for religious reformation was 
combined, to a much greater degree than Dr. 
Taylor imagines, with that for personal freedom. 
We complain also of a want of close criticism 
in the book, in the consideration of events, and 
| in the valuation of authorities: for instance, at 
| one time William of Malmsbury is censured in 
general terms as a credulous monk, while at 
another Ingulf is quoted as serious contempo- 
rary authority; whereas it can now hardly admit 
of a doubt, that the history which goes under 
his name is a forgery of a later period. Dr. 
Taylor seems only to know the poetry of Walter 
Mapes, so important in its connexion with the 
revolutions of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, through some quotations in Baronius. 
There are also many incorrect and hasty ex- 
planations both of things and words. At p. 106, 
Dr. Taylor quotes in the original orthography 
a fragment of one of the popular proclama- 
tions of the peasantry—‘ John Ball gretith you 
well alle, and doth you understand he hath 
rungenyour bell. Nowe ryght and myght, wylle 
and skylle, God spede every idele. Stande man- 
lyche togedir in trewth, and help you. If the 
ende be well, then all is well.” He then ex- 
plains the word in italics, “ Jdele—idle man, 
meaning the labourer who abandoned his worx 
to join the insurgents.” Here idele, which ought 
to be printed i-dele (the Saxon ge-del) means 
a part or portion: the sense of the passage 18, 
may God speed every part of the undertaking, 
every part of right and skylle or reason. The 
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selves the term (idle), which they gave as a 
name of reproach to the greedy, extortionate, 
and literally idle followers of their masters, 
who were the worst instruments of the oppres- 
sion under which they suffered. 





— 
Views upon the Statics of the Human Chest, Ani- 
mal Heat, and Determinations of Blood to the 
Head. By Julius Jeffreys, F.R.S., formerly 
of the Medical Staff in India, &c. &c. 8vo, 
pp. 233. London, Longman and Co. 
Tue author of the present work is well known 
to the public as the inventor of the respi- 
rator, a useful relief in many affections of the 
lungs, and a safeguard for the delicate. The 
Views upon the Statics of the Chest are not, 
however, mere arguments illustrative of the 
utility and efficacy of that instrument, but dis- 
close many elaborate and original researches 
upon subjects of physiological and pathognomic 
doctrine. By statics of the human chest, the 
author means that condition in which the vital, 
chemical, and pneumatic operations contained 
within the compass of the chest are acting in 
concert and harmony. The air contained in 
the lungs he views as four distinct quantities. 
Ist, that portion which, prolong the expiration 
as long as possible, still remains behind, and 
exists even after death — this he calls residual 
air; 2d, the large bulk, which can be expelled 
by an ordinary expiration—this he calls the 
supplementary air; 3d, the air of every ordi- 
nary respiration, or the breath; and 4thly, the 
additional quantity capable of being taken in 
by the will, or in a sigh or yawn—this he terms 
the complementary air. The average amount 
of the residual air is estimated, after Dr. Bos- 
tock, at 120 cubic inches; the supplementary 
ait, averaged by Jurin at 220 cubic inches, 
and by John Bell at 70, is by our author, from 
experiments made with apparatus constructed 
toensure accuracy, considered, in men of middle 
age and size, to exceed 110 cubic inches. The 
breath, or ordinary inspiration, the author con- 
siders to vary much, not only in different indi- 
viduals, but also in the same person at different 
tines. The average of unembarrassed respira- 
tion in full-grown men ranges between 24 and 
32 cubic inches; the average of the comple- 
mentary air, he fixes at 100 cubic inches. 
Thus the chest, distended by the complemen- 
tary air, contains— 


Cubic inches. 
Residualair . . . . 120 
Supplementary air. . 130 
Thebreath . . . . 26 
Complementary air . 100 


376 cubic inches. 
For the sake of brevity in the subsequent 
discussions which the author enters into, he 
afterwards unites the residual and supplemen- 
tary air, as permanently remaining in the chest, 
under the common expression of the resident 
air. The breath, which, as we have just seen, 
ouly averages 26 cubic inches, the author con- 


Siders, contrary to the generally received opi-. 


nion, to have no direct concern in the oxidation 


acid and vapour directly from the blood. It 
has, indeed, no connexion with the blood, nor 
any footing in the cells of the lungs. The 
breath at each entry only mixes itself with the 
Uppermost portions of the resident air, imme- 
diately contiguous to it; and when a correspond- 
ing quantity is expired, it is not that which 
Went in, but a mixture of that air with the up- 
Permost resident air. The author considers 
that the process of oxygenation is effected by 
the resident air solely, by progressive inter- 
mixture, and by the expansion of a gas out of 








its own mixture into any contiguous volume of 
air, in which that gas is deficient—a process 
of the nature of endosmosis. Thus it will be 
seen that Providence has supplied us all with 
what is better than one of the author’s re- 
spirators, a resident air, prepared by adapta- 
tion of temperature and volume, to approach 
the air-cells, and which keeps out the newly 
inspired air, till properly adapted to take its 
place in the process of oxygenation. The prac- 
tical results which follow these important con- 
siderations are very numerous; and it will be 
seen at a glance, what our author enters upon 
at length, how any thing—such as the blowing 
of wind-instruments, oratory, &c.—which ex- 
hausts the resident air, and brings a large and 
sudden supply of fresh air down upon the air- 
cells, must prove highly injurious to health. 

The next subject the author enters upon is 
animal heat. He argues that water is formed 
in the animal system as well as carbonic acid; 
therefore that hydrogen as well as carbon is to 
be viewed as a source of animal heat, and that 
we have no reason for concluding that there are 
any other sources; ahd that, since the greater 
part of the food is thrown off from the lungs, 
we must look closely to the quantity of diet as 
the source, in general, of the different quanti- 
ties of heat required in different countries; but 
he combats the opinion of Liebig, that the ani- 
mal heat bears a constant proportion to the 
carbon and hydrogen of the food; and that 
upon the simple, and what to us has, ever since 
we read Liebig’s work, been a satisfactory com- 
mon-sense view of the subject, that it is a uni- 
versal fact that the inhabitants of hot countries 
are instinctively led to prefer a flesh to a vege- 
table diet, while the reverse is equally general 
in colder climates ; yet Liebig every where pro- 
nounces farinaceous food to be more productive 
of animal heat than flesh-diet, as it is richer in 
carbon and hydrogen than the latter. It is, 
however, impossible to follow the author through 
his elaborate exposition of his views on the 
subject of animal heat. We have quoted suf- 
ficient to shew the great interest of his re- 
searches ; and we do not hesitate to say, that— 
although many points remain open to discus- 
sion, and more especially in what regards the 
conversion of azotised and non-azotised food, 
the relative heating powers of different kinds 
of food, and the connexion between muscular 
action, the waste of fabrics, and the consump- 
tion of oxygen,—the work is a very important 
addition to the progress of physiological science, 
and is worthy of careful perusal by all who in- 
terest themselves in such pursuits. 





The Storm, and other Poems. By F. Bennoch. 
Pp. 136. London, Smith ; Edinburgh, Tait; 
Dumfries, Sinclair. 

THESE poems are written by one of “auld Scot- 

land’s sons of song ;” and worthy they are of 

the vales which Burns has filled with the echoes 
of immortal poetry, and the mountains which 


, | Scott has for ever hallowed by the splendid 
ofthe blood, nor does it receive its carbonic | 


creations of his life-giving imagination. There 
are thoughts and feelings about this little volume 
which find their way at once to the heart, and 
proclaim that they are the pure emanations of 
nature, the honest outpourings of simple truth. 
There is also an epigrammatic finish about 
many of the verses, which remind us of the 
closely piled thoughts and terse sentences in 
Montgomery’s Common Lot—a poem which, 
a few years ago, did honour to the pages of 
the Quarterly Review, in which it was quoted. 
Witness the manner in which the following 
natural incident is treated. The friend, whose 


absence the poet “ sweetly deploreth,” had 
carved his name upon a tree; years elapse— 
the poet visits the spot alone —the tree is 
there, the friend dead, and the name—gone: 
“ Upon this elm, a sapling then, 
But now a stately tree, 
Ilis name was carved: where is it now? 
No trace of it I see! 


Grave lesson here for all who woo 
Ambition, power, or fame ; 

The name hath long outlived the man— 
The tree outlived the name !”” 


The book contains specimens of almost every 
variety of poetry. Here are four lines which 
shew the author’s power of description, and 
four such lines as have rarely been excelled— 
the subject is sunset: 

“ The sun was sinking in the glowing west, 

The yellow clouds were floating on the air, 
Like ships of gold upon an amber sea, 
Freighted with spirits blest, sailing to heaven.” 

The last two lines are gems, drops of pure 
gold, and well worthy of a place beside Byron's 
** bespangled isles of light.” 

And now for an exquisite little song—so 
true, so simple, and so full of genuine feeling 
and natural beauty, that it would not dishonour 
the name of Burns, if the bold signature of the 
immortal ploughman were affixed to it. 


* Margaret. 
The moon is shining, Margaret, 
Serenely bright above, 
And, like my dearest Margaret, 
Her every look is love! 
The trees are waving, Margaret, 
And balmy is the air ; 
Where flowers are breathing, Margaret, 
Come, let us wander there! 


The gentle river, Margaret, 
Is murmuring low and deep; 

°Tis Nature’s music, Margaret, 
Singing the world to sleep. 

Its winding way, my Margaret, 
You ever love to see; 

Come, come, my own dear Margaret, 
And wander there with me! 

How proud am I, sweet Margaret, 
Thus wandering by thy side! 

*Tis bliss to know, my Margaret, 
Thou soon wilt be my bride! 

Yes! there’s a hand, dear Margaret, 
A heart it gives to thee ; 

When Heaven is false, my Margaret, 
Then I will faithless be!” 

We could fill two or three pages of the Literary 
Gazette with such snatches as the above, and 
still leave the numberless beauties of this un- 
pretending little volume untouched. But we 
must find room for Mr. Bennoch’s brief de- 
scription of the four seasons, then leave our 
readers to banquet on the book itself, certain 
that it will not be long out of the hands of every 
lover of true poetry. 

* Spring. 

The Spring had come with gentle showers, 

And herbs, and plants, and trees, and flowers, 

Sprang into life as south winds blew 

Soft on their bursting pulps, and dew 

Moisten’d their lips, whilst one by one 

They open’d their buds to the morning sun, 

Inhaling with pleasure the genial glow 

Of his golden beams; for they seem’d to know 

That their beautiful bloom from his light must flows 

As his rays on their bosoms danced awhile, 

You might hear them grow as you saw them smile; 

The humblest flower with its crimson streak 

Display’d, by the blush of its velvet cheek, 

How deeply it felt, though it could not speak!” 
“ Summer. 

The Summer came with the summer’sjoy, 

As merry at heart as a laughing boy 

As he runs, and bounds, and laughs, and sings, 

Till the joyous tear in his bright eye springs ; 

On came she bounding in sunshine and rain, 

Dancing in music o’er mountain and plain; 

Blithe was her life, led in greenwoods and bowers, 
Sweet was the music she drew from the flowers, 
As she hung them and swung them on bending trees, 
Homes for the insects and food for the bees; 





Their petals were nourish’d with sunlight and dew 
Till her love was return’d in the odours they threw ; 
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She bati’d all their lips on the fading of light, 
And tenderly folded them up for the night, 

Fond watch o’er their pillows untiring she kept, 
And kisses gave all till they slumber’d and slept.” 
* Autumn. 

But Summer was robb’d of her garments so green 
When sunny-brow’d Autumn arose on the scene $ 

Ripe was his ruddy face, firm was his tread, 
His mantle was purple, and yellow, and red, 
And brown; mod the locks on his lofty brow 

In richness and beauty were seen to grow 
Like the yellowing ears of the ripening corn 
Wav’d by the breath of the joyous morn. 
Those locks in their glory were fair to see 
As the sunny waves of a golden sea. 

Ile stretch’d out his arms and shook his head, 
Till the luscious fruits of the year were spread.” 
“ Winter. 

The spirit of Winter arose on the air, 

With shivering limbs all naked and bare! 

Born in the depths of an Iceland cave, 

Cradled and nursed on a stormy wave, 

He slumber’d a season, and then came forth; 

His steeds were the bitterest winds of the north; 
A frozen cloud was his whirling car ; 

Darkness and Fear were his heralds of war ; 

His icicle-teeth did rattle and shake 

Like a hurtling stone on a frozen lake, 

Or the clattering bones of a gibbeted form, 

That is driven about by the merciless storm; 

His long skinny arms he wav’d in the breeze, 

And stripp’d of their verdure the plants and the trees. 
Wherever he snorted, his withering breath 
All delicate beings crumbled in death!” 


We boldly prophesy that the author who gave 
utterance to such thoughts as these (rugged as 
some of them occasionally are in versification) 
will eventually send his name “ ringing through 
all time.” Such a muse cannot long slumber ; 
or, more poetically, can no more hide itself 
than a primrose half concealed under its winter 
garment of moss. Fame will ere long enrol 
the name of Francis Bennoch. 





Punch’s Letters to his Son, §c. By Douglas 
Jerrold. With 24 Illustrations by Kenney 
Meadows. Pp. 164. London, Orr and Co. 

Tuts extremely clever parody and satire on 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters has been collected 

in a neat volume, after contributing to the 

abundant and varying humours of Punch. The 
finale, however, we believe, did not appear in 
that popular periodical ; and, as it contains the 
cream of the whole, in the application of the 
result to the morals inculcated, we transfer it 
to our page in honour of the author’s talent. 

It appears as Letter xx1I1. 

‘** Well, my son, I now approach the end of 
my labours. Reflecting upon what I have 
written, I feel that I may in a double sense 
call myself your father. You are not merely 
the offspring of my loins; but I trust I may 
say, I have begotten your mind. Yes, I have 
thrice scratched my head, and feel that I have 
nothing more to say to you. I have now merely 
to contemplate—with that delicious self-com- 
placency which plays the divinest music on a 
man’s heart-strings—the beauty and excelling 
utility of the labour undertaken by my parental 
love. I have now only to lean back in my easy 
chair, and, twirling my thumbs, see, with dream- 
ing eyes, my beloved child playing a most pro- 
sperous part. in this eventful world. Let others 
call it a vale of tears, you, my son, will walk 
through it with acontinual chuckle. Let others 
groan over the uncertainty of daily bread; you, 
my son, will have ‘ your teeth white with milk, 
and your eyes red with wine.’ Let others look 
with longing glance at pauper sixpences, you— 
for you have taken your father’s counsel—will 
know where to lay your hand upon ingots. Con- 
sider, my son, what gratitude you owe to des- 
tiny for making you what you are. You are 
the son of Punch. You might have been the 
child ofa lord chancellor. From your cradle 


others. Had you been born to finest cambric 
and Brussels lace, you had never been taught 
the beautiful truths of life, which it has been 
my paternal care to tattoo in your adolescent 
mind. Theson of Punch! Consider, my child, 
the many, many million chances you had against 
your being this, and be grateful for your ex- 
ceeding felicity. Mr. William Wordsworth says, 
‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.’ 
Now, for a moment, adopting this poetical con- 
ceit, imagine the millions of souls about to be 
despatched to this world, as a sort of penal 
settlement, an uncomfortable half-way house, 
on the road to immortal fields of asphodel. 
Have you seen whole clouds of swallows con- 
gregating on the sea-shore for their mysterious 
flight to—where, still remains amystery? This 
multitudinous fluttering of wings can give you 
but the poorest idea of the gathering of human 
souls, bound to earth, and ‘ trailing clouds of 
glory’ from the home they are about to leave. 
Your finite apprehension cannot grasp the mar- 
vel in its entirety; yet it may do something. 
You see the myriads of winged souls—you hear 
their fluttering; you see that they are like one 
another, as swallow is like to swallow; their 
chirp is in the same key ; no soul asserts a dig- 
nity over its fellow-voyager; each has the same 
length of wing, the same hue of feather. These 
are souls not yet provided with lodgings ; they 
are souls, so to speak, in the abstract. Well, 
swoop they come down on earth, and, like the 
swallows I have spoken of, take their residence 
in clay! Alas and alas! poor souls! Some 
are doomed to coal-pits, some to arsenic mines, 
some dig in misery and darkness, some toil and 
toil, and hunger and hunger; and every day is 
but the wretched repetition of the past. And 
yet with all this certain evil grinding and crush- 
ing of thousands, how few among them would 
consent to draw their lot again, if destiny were 
to hold forth her human lucky-bag, to give 
another chance! ‘ No, no,’ says the Hottentot, 
with a proud downward look at his girdle of 
sheep’s gut—‘ no, no; I don’t draw again; for 
who knows, I might come up a Dutch boor.’ 
‘ No lucky-bag for me,’ cries the Esquimaux ; 
‘ I might lose my delicious whale-blubber, and, 
turning up an Englishman, be doomed to beef 
and porter.’ ‘ Much obliged to you,’ says the 
poor idiot with a goétre at his throat as big as a 
foot-ball,—‘ I hear there are such folks aa Pa- 
tagonians; straight-limbed fellows, seven feet 
high; no lucky-bag for me—TI might be one of 
them.’ If such, then, be the contentment of 
the great mass of the suffering world, how pro- 
digious should be your felicity to know that 
you are the son of Punch!—to feel that you 
hold a position, the proudest, the noblest,— 
the— * * * * * * 
* * * = * * * 
If the reader be a father, surely, surely he will 
sympathise with my feelings. I had not heard 
from my son for a long time. I was thinking 
of him, when I was startled by the knock of the 
postman. I know not how it was, but the 
smitten iron sent a chill through my heart, and | 
the goose-quill fell from my fingers. Our land- 
lady—we were then in lodgings—brought me 
up a letter. My wife was happily from home ; 
called to assist at a neighbour’s labour. I im- 
mediately recognised the handwriting of my 
son; and with trembling fingers broke the 
wafer. I give the contents :— 
* Condemned Cell, Newgate. 
“¢ Honoured Parent,—I have to the best of 


time to time in your letters. You will, there. 
fore, as the ordinary says, not be surprised to 
find 1 write from this place. It is a case of 
mutton, and I am to be hanged on Monday,— 
Your son, Puncn, THE YounGER,’ 


“« P.S. You will find that, in spite of my mis- 
fortunes, I have the credit of my family still at 
I shall therefore be hanged as John 


heart. 
Jones.’ 

“ My heroic boy kept his word: and until 
this very hour, his mother is ignorant of his 
fate, believing him to be at this moment am- 
bassador at the court of 

To this home-thrust we shall add nothing, 
but only repeat that the Letters and the cata- 
strophe do credit to the versatile abilities of 
Douglas Jerrold. 





The Stranger in India; or, Three Years in Cal- 
cutta. By G. W. Johnson, Esq., Advocate 
at Calcutta, &c. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Ir is an odd way to attract public confidence 

to any account of a country, by proclaiming 

the author a “STRANGER” to it; but though 

Mr. Johnson has done so. in his title-page, he 

has furnished some information about India, 

and especially about Calcutta, in an agreeable 
manner in his book. The tone of description 
is perhaps a little tinctured with the spirit of 
caricature, and there is a good deal of making 
up so as to compass two volumes. But the 
reading is pleasant and sketchy, and at any 
rate the shippers of Hodgson’s pale ale may 
be gratified with the statements. For exam- 
ple, we are told that the English style of liv- 
ing in Calcutta is exceedingly extravagant; 
and, speaking of the month of October,—* It 
is the brew-month of the jolly October, the 
best ale of our districts, than which ‘no liquor 
on earth’ is better; but in India it is quatfed 
only from ‘ frisky bottles,’ and of this the con- 

sumption is enormous. In the years 1840-41, 

no less than 20,841 hogsheads were imported 

to Calcutta and Bombay, and about 5000 hogs- 
heads to Madras. It will sound outrageous to 

‘ears polite’ that, when a lady is challenged 

during dinner, she very frequently takes beer 

instead of wine. I have heard of four ‘burra 
bebees,’ who, in the olden times, daily took 
tiffin at each other’s houses, and drank a dozen 
of Hodgson’s pale ale before they retired from 

the table to their couches; and I know of a 

subaltern whom a brother-officer refused to visit, 

because he did not choose to make him provide 
for one guest’s daily consumption a dozen bot- 
tles of ale!” 

In truth the tipple is both delicious and 

wholesome in England (where we have no ob- 
jection to a bottle ourselves*) ; and what must 
it be in India, with a temperature exclaiming, 
All ale, Macbeth! 
Mr. Johnson informs us, that many sense- 
less Hindoo superstitions, as well as cruel and 
obscene rites, are gradually passing away; and 
he points out means by which the government 
may discountenance them more, and hasten 
the desideratum of their total extinction. But 
some of our own habits seem to be equally in 
want of reform: the following quotation illus- 
trates both .— 

“One of the most inexplicable among the 

eccentricities of our countrymen is their pas- 

sion for keeping dogs. The pleasure arising 
from having such a companion of our walks in 
this country is easily appreciable ; but there 1s 
no such companionship attainable in Calcutta. 





* “A quart of ale,” (pale!) says Shakspere, “is a 








you inherited a wisdom denied to millions of 


my abilities followed the advice sent to me from 


dish for a king;” and we believe in Shakspere and 
Hodgson.—£d. L. G. 
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The animal, whatever may be his breed, or ra- 
ther no-breed—for the veriest mongrels there 
find purchasers at a high price—is chained up 
‘the live-long night,’ and howls, if not loud 
and long ‘ enough to wake the dead,’ certainly 
quite sufficiently to harass the living. The 
nuisance of this is inconceivable in a hot, irri- 
tating climate ; yet the dog’s owner, who par- 
ticipates in this suffering, has no compensation 
even during the day. Night after night does 
the beast ‘make the time hideous,’ and as con- 
stantly, during some of ‘ the little hours,’ has 
his master to poke his head through the jilmils 
and ‘ curse the brute to silence ;’ yet he never 
sees his dog during the day, except when, in 
the morning and afternoon, it is dragged out 
for exercise, together with three or four other 
panting, invariably mangy curs, by some mer- 
ciless coutah-wallah (dog-attendant), then and 
there to be flogged and to fight, looking the 
very fiends of hydrophobia. Yet dog-keeping 
is clung to most persistingly. Another bad 
custom, worse in its moral consequences than 
the eccentricity last noticed, is that of attend- 
ing the poojahs, celebrated by the Hindoos in 
honour of their deities. There can be no doubt 
upon the minds of those who have resided even 
for no more than the last three or four years 
in India, that the religion of Brahmah is de- 
clining. This is traceable in many symptoms, | 
but in none more markedly than in the gradual | 
abandonment of the horrid and disgusting rites | 
of the native festivals. The withdrawal of the 

government sanction from these celebrations is 

one cause of this gratifying change; yet there 

is room for a further withdrawing of such sanc- 

tion—why is the compound of the government- 

house still allowed to be illuminated annually, 

on the recurrence of one of those festivals ?— | 
and still more for the withholding of private 

countenance. Then, why are so many days of 
holyday given at the public and other offices 
during the celebration of the poojahs, especially 
that dedicated to Doorgah? This festival, for 
awhole fortnight, completely concludes all bu- 
siness, and at the very season of the year when 
the ships destined for Europe are most anxious 
to complete their arrangements and depart. 
Every one—from the government itself down 
to the very hackery-drivers and coolies—is in- 
jured by such a protracted and total suspension 
of business. One or two days granted to the 
Hindoo government officials would be an ample 
relaxation to occur at one time, considering 
that sixteen hours of every working day, and 
the entire of each seventh, are left to their own 
disposal. As it would be convenient to the 
whole Calcutta community, so would it be much 
more becoming a Christian government, if only 
a day or two of cessation from business were 
allowed during each poojah, and two or three 
similar holydays at the Christian festivals— 
Easter and Christmas. At present, less relax- 
ation from worldly affairs is allowed during these 
holy seasons than there is at any one of the 
celebrations of the so frequently recurring hea- 
then profanities.” 

Of the native character, the author, after re- 
probating the perjury common in the courts, 
and the overreaching practised by all lower 
traders, remarks:—‘ In periods of less ex- 
citement, and now viewing them calmly, 1 
gladly record my conviction that the national 
character has much less of evil in it arising 
from depravity of heart, than from the mere 
defect of education. Generosity, liberality, hos- 
pitality, love of fame, and attachment to kindred, 
are prominent traits ; and their moral deficien- 
cies I consider traceable, in every instance, to 





teach them that sensual pleasures are not only 
innocent and justifiable, but imperative duties, 
pleasing to their false gods in proportion to 
their expensive indulgence, and which, at the 
same time, give no prominent place to truth, 
or honour, or virtue.” On this basis he anti- 
cipates an excellent superstructure in coming 
time. 

On some occasions, such as the pilotage- 
system, Mr. J. blames the directors of the East 
India Company, who, he asserts “ keep the 
appointments, as a paltry piece of patronage, 
in their own hands;’” and other more import- 
ant subjects, such as the Indian press, he treats 
very slightly; but we shall only trespass farther 
on his pages to extract a passage relating to 
St. Helena, since the removal of the remains 
of Napoleon, which removal he strongly con- 
demns :— 

* The later history of Napoleon’s grave is not 
without interest, and may be permitted as a 
concluding notice in this chapter. When I was 
at St. Helena, in the August of 1842, only one 
trunk, and that dead, of Napoleon’s favourite 
willows remained. The others still retaining 
their vitality, were removed by Prince Joinville, 
at the time that Bonaparte’s remains were ex- 
humed. ,The little glen in which they grew is 
in the vicinity of a cottage, whither a merchant 
named Tarbutt was accustomed, at the time of 
Bonaparte’s arrival on the island, to retire oc- 
casionally with his family, from the more heated 
temperature of James Town. The observer, 
standing in the gorge of the glen, looks down 
into one of the deep Alpine valleys of the island, 
across this upon Longwood, on the mountain 
summit beyond, and away thence over an ex- 
panse of ocean that has no boundary but the 
horizon. One of Bonaparte’s earliest strolls 
from Longwood was to this cottage; and when- 
ever Mr. Tarbutt’s family were absent, he was 
accustomed to walk thither with Count and 
Madame Bertrand, and to pass the afternoon 
reading, as he reposed om an old sofa in the 
cottage, or on a chair beneath the willows in 
theglen. It is so sheltered, so retired, so quiet, 
and yet so magnificent in its natural beauties, 
that it would have been rather a matter for 
wonder if he had not desired it for his last 
tenement. The English government, wishing 
to gratify Bonaparte’s desire, offered to pur- 
chase the glen from Mr. Tarbutt; and, with a 
liberality towards a deceased enemy worthy of 
a great nation, submitted to pay for it 1200/., 
agreeing too that they would retain possession 
of the little plot only so long as the body of 
Bonaparte remained inhumed there. So soon, 
therefore, as his body was removed, the land 
reverted to Mr. Tarbutt; but troubles hurried 
him out of life, his property was sold, and his 
widow now rents it for 110/. a-year, endeavour- 
ing to obtain a livelihood for herselfand children 
by exhibiting the tomb to visitors. I fear that 
this does not produce to hera very abundant har- 
vest; and it is to be regretted, that the bestowal 
upon her of a small pension is the only promise 
made to the islanders by Prince Joinville, which 
he appears to have forgotten. The vault re- 
mains open, covered only by a temporary awn- 
ing, and is preserved precisely as when Bona- 
parte’s coflin was its tenant,—at least, so far as 
the thoughtlessly and selfishly acquisitive will 
permit. Itis hardly credible, that one of these 
relique-collectors, during the temporary ab- 
sence of the exhibitor, actually loosencd one of 
the stones of the vault, and was caught in the 
act of marching away with it under his arm! 
In the cottage of Mrs. Tarbutt refreshments are 
provided, and books are kept in which visitors 





occasionally, as they consider very sublime, 
but which others—it may be with a much nearer 
approach to truth—think too contemptible even 
for ridicule.” 












The Iliads of Homer, Sc. Done according to the 
Greek by George Chapman. A new edition, 
with Introduction and Notes by Dr. W. C. 
Taylor. With 40 Engravings on Wood from 
the Compositions of Flaxman. 2 vols. Knight 
and Co. 

Tue ingenious, if not quite convincing, intro- 
duction compares the /liads of Chapman with 
Pope’s version, and assigns the palm of greater 
fidelity to the former; but we fear it would 
be a difficult task to persuade readers that the 
fourteen-foot line and stiff quaint phraseology 
and compound epithets of the elder bard ought 
to supersede the mellifluous pariphrase (if we 
must call it so) of the later poet. Dr. Taylor is 
right in pleading, as best he can, the cause of 
his “ olddefendant” (as Blackwood’s Magazine did 
very ably some years ago) against ‘ Pope and 
others ;” and if a little of the advocate peeps 
out now and then, the critical judge must no- 
tice, but may excuse it. Thus, we think, it is 
hardly justice to speak of Chapman’s additions 
and interpolations as absolutely improvements 
upon Homer, what Homer might have said 
had he thought of them, and in the same breath 
rigorously condemn Pope for every departure 
from the Greek text. One instance may shew 
how intolerant the editor is to the faults, or im- 
puted faults, of the latter; it occurs where the 
murmurs of the Grecian army are personified 
by Fame, literally, 

« Amid them shined Fame, 

The messenger of Jove, urging them to go;” 

which Chapman renders, 
“ Amongst whom Jove’s ambassadress, Fame, in her 
virtue shin’d, 
Exciting greediness to hear,” 
and Dr. Taylor commends; whilst Pope’s he calls 
a “sad travesty of Homer’s noble figure,” run- 
ning thus — 
“ Fame flies before, the messenger of Jove, 

And shining soars, and claps her wings above.” 
Whereupon Dr. T. remarks: “ This is a ver- 
sion, which, in addition to its departure from 
the original, has the farther merit of being sheer 
nonsense ; for, unless Fame possessed the attri- 
butes of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, she could not 
be before and above the army at the same time.’ 
We cannot say @.E. D. to this reasoning; for 
we think the meaning perfectly natural and 
easy, and that the criticism is rather more non- 
sensical than the verse. We should have more | 
trouble in reconciling the editor’s own state- 
ments, p. 10, that Chapman, after the first edi- 
tion, made “ many valuable corrections in the 
first six books ;’’ and p. 18, that “ his changes 
of the first edition scarcely extend beyond the 
third book.’’ Now six is twice three; but we | 
only notice such little trips because we con- 
demn the objectionable style in which so great 
a memory as that of Pope’s is treated merely 
for the sake of exalting the author whom it 
has pleased the publishers to have re-edited. 
Both might have been allowed to shine by their 
own lights, and both may find their worthy 
place in the libraries of England. In conclu- 
sion, we must express a little regret that.the 
editor, a man of very good ability and consider- 
able scholarship, should hardly allow himself 
time to do that justice to his literary labours, 
which he is so competent to render. It is true | 
that we must all work hard to live in these 
sharp times; but something less, well done, ought | 
to command greater encouragement than a § 
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their miserable religion and instruction, which 


inscribe their names, adding such nonsense, 


larger quantity not so sufficiently considered, 
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The Neighbours ; a Story of Every-day Life, by 
Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. 2dedit. Longman and Co. 

We briefly adverted to this work in our No. for 
May 6, when reviewing its successor or sequel ; 
and it now affords us pleasure to notice that it 
has reached a second edition, and may justly 
count on lengthened popularity as containing 
very original and accurate sketches of northern 
feelings and usages. 


Letters written during a Journey to Switzerland 
in the Autumn of 1841. By Mrs. Ashton 
Yates. 2 vols. Duncan and Malcolm. 

ADDRESSED to her own children: though there 
is little or nothing new in this publication, it 
is written in a manner so pleasing and instruc- 
tive for youth, that we can cordially recommend 
it to their attention. They will not be bored 
with statistics nor politics, nor excited by ro- 
mance nor romantic descriptions; but be gra- 
tified by simple, natural impressions, and in- 
formed by retrospective glances at historical 
events and interesting associations connected 
with the country. 


Models of Juvenile French Conversation, §c. By 
M. de laClaverie. Pp.153. Lond., Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

WE have formerly said more than a good word 
for some of M. de la Claverie’s educational 
works; and we have much satisfaction in re- 
porting this to be one of the most easy and 
natural guides to familiar conversation, from 
the simplest to an advanced stage, with which 
we have met. Good sense in the instructor, 
and simplicity in the rules and exercises, are 
its prominent merits. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Dean Swift. We seldom interfere between our con- 
temporaries and the remarks to which they, as well 
as We, are exposed when they happen to ee 
any party whilst pursuing their course agreeably to 
the dictates of their sense of what is convenient 
and right. The family interest, however, inyolved 
in the annexed letter may plead our excuse for de- 
parting from our general rule; and we have only to 
add, that we are far from joining in the complaint of 
the writer ; knowing nothing,-in fact, of the cireum- 
stances, and knowing also that the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review is a gentleman who must have 
enough ado with his difficult task, and has entitled 
himself to universal respect by the personally inof- 
fensive manner in which he has exercised his func- 
tions.] 

To the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

Her Majesty’s Jewel-House, the Tower, 
30th April, 1843. 

Sir,—In 1838 an article appeared in the Edin- 

burgh Review on Mr. Courtney’s Memoirs of Sir 

William Temple. It contained the following 

passage :— 

** An eccentric, uncouth, disagreeable young 
Irishman, who had narrowly escaped plucking 
at Dublin, attended Sir William as an amanu- 
ensis for board and twenty pounds a-year, 
dined at the second table, wrote bad verses in 
praise of his employer, and made love to a 
pretty, dark-eyed young girl, who waited on 
Lady Giffard. Little did Temple imagine that 
the coarse exterior of his dependant concealed 
a genius equally suited to politics and to let- 
ters—a genius destined to shake great king- 
doms, to stir the laughter and the rage of mil- 
lions, and to leave to posterity memorials which 
can only perish with the English language. 
Little did he think that the flirtation in his ser- 
vants’ hall, which he perhaps scarcely deigned 
to make the subject of a jest, was the beginning 
of a long unprosperous love, which was to be 
as widely famed as the passion of Petrarch or 





nathan Swift; Lady Giffard’s waiting-maid was 
Stella.’’ 

Upon this derogatory statement of the Dean’s 
position with Sir William Temple, embodying 
as it did the hearsay calumnies of Richard- 
son, and his nameless friend’s repetition of Mr. 
Temple’s verbal assertions, I addressed to the 
editor a remonstrance, which, though neither 
harsh nor prolix, failed of the civility of a no- 
tice. Its republication under the sanction of 
your authorship, while it revives and affirms 
the discredit, enables me to address its writer 
with the hope of a more courteous reception. 

To any one so fully recognising the Dean’s 
temper and talent, the improbability of his ac- 
cepting or enduring a position scarcely above 
the valetaille of a gentleman’s establishment, 
might have presented itself. That he and Sir 
William Temple stood in the relation of patron 
and dependant might have been conceived, 
without the inference of mastership and servi- 
tude. He was not a clerk, quill-driving for his 
“employer ;” but an associate, composing with 
his friend, and giving to facts and details his 
own clear style and close argument. He did 
not relax his hand upon footmen’s shoulders or 
round housemaids’ waists; neither would he 
have tolerated, even in higher name or lineage 
than belonged to himself, the superiority which 
fixes its gulf between the lord and the ser- 
vant. Surely, sir, in the “bad verses’”’ where- 
in, addressing Sir William, he speaks of “ the 
scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride,’”’ you 
might have discovered a better spirit than usu- 
ally animates clerks or footmen, somewhat sub- 
limed above the punctilios of the second table 
or the politics of the servants’ hall. 

I am but too well aware that the Dean loved 
not his kindred. Desiring to be the first of 
his family (or, as some of them were idly wont 
to call him, their “top of kin”), he discou- 
raged and depressed them by every means. 
He prevented my grandfather from accepting 
Walpole’s patronage and a consequent bishop- 
ric, enforced a mortgage on his estate, and 
finally absorbed it in his own lunatic hospital. 
Such was his gratitude to the descendant of 
his grandfather, to the elder brother of his 
own father, the supporter of that father and of 
himself ! 

Yet, whatever self-elevation he might have 
assumed— and the more likely he was to repel 
any attempt at his abasement—he could not 
have foregone hereditary remembrances. The 
offspring of his paternal house, descended also 
maternally from Eric the Forester, who mar- 
shalled as strong a force against the Norman 
as did Sir William’s own ancestor Edwyn—I 
reckon nothing of the relationship with Lady 
Temple—would have been as little likely to 
endure an affront as his friend to offer it. 
Jonathan Swift would no more have sate in 
“the servants’ hall’ of Sheen, than would one 
of his race in that of Stowe or of Broadlands. 
So humble a retainer would scarcely have been 
ordered upstairs to dine with the sovereign; 
or, in aftertime, by his own prevailing power, 
to secure for his friend a better memory than 
the pedigree of all the Temples could confer. 
Suffer me to tell you, sir, that the peerage 
became extinct in our name nearly a century 
before it was created in that of Buckingham 
or Palmerston. 

I speak not for the Dean—his genius, which 
you so amply eulogise, was sufficient for its 
own proper station in mansion or palace. Had 
the wings, imagine you, been clogged with the 
dust and damp of a gentleman’s kitchen, which 
he shook so loudly and proudly in a viceroy’s 
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this stern ecclesiastic; but much that his race 
should not be despoiled of their ancient ho. 
nours, as well as of their ancient fortunes, 
These have been diverted from us: some, to 
the kindred houses of Bute, of Denbigh, and of 
others too long and distant for my reckoninc; 
some, by the neglect of their inheritors, to the 
progeny of our “ servants’ hall ;” and some, by 
the sacrifices of mine own and the Dean’s com. 
mon ancestor in the cause of monarchy. Like 
Sir William Temple’s grandfather, the Reve. 
rend Thomas Swift combined those qualities of 
“ presbyter, doctor, and confessor,” which you, 
sir, account the “ worst parts of the jesuit and 
of the orangeman,” but to which I am proud to 
adhere as the best essentials of orthodoxy and 
loyalty. This pride, even my descent from the 
regicide Admiral Deane and the roundhead 
Speaker Lenthal has failed to liberalise, 

In the next edition of your collected criti- 
cisms, you will, I trust, take the Dean out of 
“the servants’ hall,” and replace him in that 
rank which his ancestors possessed when peo- 
ple like four-fifths of the existing right honour- 
ables and nobles sate at second and third ta- 
bles, and “ flirted,” and married, perhaps, with 
“dark-eyed” Abigails as well-born as them- 
selves.—I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
according to the restored orthography of our 
name, sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 

Epmunp LenTHAL Swirte. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

May 23.—The president in the chair. Speci- 
mens of unburnt bricks from the Pyramids of 
Dashoov (Egypt) were exhibited by Mr. New- 
ton. From the description by Mr. Perring, 
who brought them to England, it appeared that 
they were made from the alluvial soil of the 
valley of the Nile, mixed up with chopped 
straw; that they had cavities in the sides like 
the modern bricks; and that the interior of 
the pyramids was formed of arches—the bricks 
composing them being either packed behind 
with pieces of flat pottery, or cut away to 
radiate equally from the centre. There existed 
at Thebes some extensive ranges of arches of 
about 12 feet span, the bricks of which they 
were built bearing the name of Sesostris, and 
consequently they must have stood uninjured 
upwards of 3180 years; the arches were turned 
in concentric half brick rings. 

Capt. Handcock produced a brass and cone 
of his improved axle, which had been used 
under an engine on the Southampton Railway, 
and had run upwards of 21,000 miles ; the brass 
scarcely exhibited any signs of wear, while a 
brass of an axle of the old form, which had only 
run 8000 miles, was nearly one inch shorter 
than when it was first put on, besides having 
worn considerably into the journal and the box. 
He stated that the system was approved of by 
Gen. Pasley, who would have been present to 
confirm the statement but for an unavoidable 
visit to Spithead. 

The first part was read of a paper by Mr. 
Mallet, “ On the action of air and water upon 
cast and wrought iron and steel ;” and con- 
cluded on May 30. It was very voluminous 
and valuable; it contained not only the theory 
of the corrosion of iron, but also its character ; 
and reviewed the practical efficiency of almost 
all the methods hitherto attempted for prevent- 
ing its usual injurious effects. The relative 
average quantities of rain falling annually are, 
in Dublin, 25°874 inches, and in London, 21°714 
inches. The rate of corrosion of iron exposed 
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rectly as the volume of rain or dew falling on 
it in a given time, as the elevation of tempera- 
ture with equal moisture, and as the barome- 
tric pressure. Exposure over a crowded city 


or near the sea would increase the rates of cor- 


rosion. The rapidity of corrosion does not 
depend so much on the chemical constitution 
of the metal as upon its molecular arrange- 
ment and the condition of its constituent car- 
bon. The same kind of iron corrodes more 
rapidly when cooled fast and irregularly, than 
it does when carefully treated; the difference 
of corrodibility between hot and cold blast iron 
is very small, and arises chiefly from their re- 
lative specific gravities. On account of the 
condition of carbon in them, Nos. 1 and 2, 
bright grey iron (of commerce), while they are 
the most valuable for construction, are also the 
most durable ; slow cooling and annealing in- 
creases the durability. Six equal parallelopi- 
peds of cast-iron were immersed for 180 days 
in sea-water, slightly acidulated with muriatic 
acid, and frequently renewed; they were re- 
moved, and the coat of plumbago rubbed off at 
intervals of 30 days; the original weight of 
cach piece was 1060 grains, the weight of each 
specimen after 180 days’ immersion was 1041-4 
grains, shewing an absolute loss by corrosion 
of 18°6 grains. The kyanised oak-boxes, in 
which the specimens were sunk in the harbour 
of Kingston, were all perforated (2 inches 
through) by the “ Lymmoria tenebraus.”  Chill- 
ed cast-iron is stated to corrode more slowly 
when exposed to the air only than that cast in 
green sand; this is the reverse of corrosion in 
water. The action upon wrought-iron removes 
alternate portions of the metal, so as, with Da- 
mascus iron for gun-barrels, to destrcey the elec- 
tro-positive parts, leaving a grating of minute 
parallel rays that could be looked through. The 
finer and more uniform the quality and texture 
of the iron, the slower is the rate of corrosion. 
Hardened cast-steel, after “ tilling,’ corrodes 
least; and low shear-steel is destroyed most 
easily. The author then proceeds to examine 
the modes of protecting iron by zincing, and 
says that no mode of coating with zinc appears 
capable of preserving iron from the action of 
boiling salt-water; but that, on the contrary, 
the zinc oxidates with unusual rapidity, and the 
iron is destrcyed. He then reviews the causes 
of destruction of boilers of steam-vessels, the 
results of corrosion of wrought-iron in voltaic 
contact with alloys of copper and tin. And as 
to the process of Messrs. Elkington for coating 
iron with zinc, &c. by electro-deposit, although 
he thinks it incapable of resisting any abrasion, 
or even exposure in water for any great length 
of time, it would be practically useful when 
exposed freely to the weather; and for archi- 
tectural purposes it would be very valuable. 
He next treats of the durability of iron ships; 
aud after arguing carefully all the causes of 
their probable decay, and explaining a multi- 
tude of interesting facts relative to them, he 
arrives at the conclusion, that if the proper 
means be adopted for guarding against or re- 
ducing the rate of corrosion and the amount of 
fouling by adherent marine plants and animals, 
our future iron vessels may be rendered as 
much safer and more enduring than those of 
timber, as the steam-ship of the present time 
18 superior to the vessels two centuries past. 
The full details are given of all the principal 
modes of preserving iron ships, and particularly 
those. invented by the author, which consist 
first in coating with zinc, then a varnish, of 
which the basis is asphaltum, and then a poi- 
Sonous paint, to prevent the adherence of ma- 
tine plants and moluscous animals. In the 


discussion which ensued, the author’s plans 
and observations were fully approved. And in 
support of the durability of iron vessels, it was 
stated thatiron canal-boats which had been made 
full forty years since were now in use in Staf- 
fordshire, and that the “ Aaron Manby,” which 
was built in 1821, and was the first iron steamer 
ever sent to sea, had been constantly in use up 
to the present time, without requiring any ma- 
terial repair. 

A pair of electro-magnetic signal-telegraphs, 
constructed for the Aix-la-Chapelle Railway, 
from the plans of Prof. Wheatstone, were ex- 
hibited. Prof. Wheatstone explained that the 
principle of this signal-telegraph, which he con- 
sidered to be the most efficient arrangement for 
practical purposes, was the same as his last 
electro-magnetic telegraph, in which a dial or 
hand was caused to advance by the alternate 
attractions and cessations of attraction of an 
electro-magnet, occasioned by corresponding 
alternate completions and interruptions of the 
circuit by means of a peculiarly constructed ap- 
paratus placed at the opposite end of the tele- 
graphic line. The present signal-telegraph was 
intended for the use of the inclined plane on 
the railway at Aix-la-Chapelle, where only a 
limited number of signals were required; the 
entire alphabet of the complete telegraph was 
therefore dispensed with, and the instrument 
was limited to six elementary signals. The let- 
ters M, s, c, T, B, &c., on the face of the dials, 
were the initials of the German words for en- 
gine, rope, train, telegraph, &c. The dial was 
eight inches in diameter, and the characters 
were conspicuous, so that they might be readily 
seen at a distance; the hand, which was re- 
quired to be made very light, and to keep its 
form, was of blackened mica. The cross being 
reserved to indicate the quiescent condition of 
the apparatus, there remained five available 
characters, which, combined two and two, gave 
twenty-five signals, a number amply sufficient 
for the purposes of the railway. 1t being esta- 
blished as an invariable rule that each signal 
should consist of two characters followed by the 
cross, were the telegraph to act in any way irre- 
gularly, the index would at the end point to 
some other character instead of the cross, and 
this would indicate that the preceding signals 
were wrong; so that if the signals received 
should not correspond with those sent, which 
however could not be the case if ordinary care 
was taken, no mistake could possibly arise be- 
cause they carried with them the evidence of 
their error. The instruments were furnished 
with a simple means of bringing the hand im- 
mediately to the resting-joint without interfer- 
ing with the circuit. As it might be occasionally 
required to transmit a permanent signal which 
should remain until a person arrived to inspect 
it, the five simple characters could be employed 
for this purpose. The instruments at each sta- 
tion consisted of a telegraph, an alarm, and a 
communicator : they would be arranged in the 
circuit several ways to suit particular purposes, 
but no other alteration was requisite to effect 
this than a change in the disposition of the ter- 
minal wires and of their connexions with the 
communicators. The telegraph might be so 
placed that they would act simultaneously when 
either of the communicators was worked, or 
they might be so arranged that the instrument 
at one station should only be acted upon by the 
communicator at the other, which in many cases 
was preferable, as a great resistance was there- 
by taken out of the circuit. Other arrange- 
ments, useful under particular circumstances, 
were also practicable. This telegraph, even 





when all the letters of the alphabet were em- 


ployed, required only a single circuit of com- 

munication between the two stations. Profes- 

sor Wheatstone’s former permutating magnetic- 

needle telegraph, though possessing a power of 
combination far exceeding that of any preced- 

ing telegraph in which magnetic needles were 

proposed to be employed, required a number of 
wires proportionate to the number of signals ; 

by employing the earth or an extent of water 

to return the current or complete the circuit, 

which might be done by connecting the two 
extremities of one of the communicating-wires 
with plates of metal, and plunging them in the 

earth or the water, one of the communicating 
wires might be entirely dispensed with. This 
plan would be adopted at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

That a large extent of earth, or the portion of 
a river, could be made to complete an electric 
circuit, was long since established, with respect 
to electricity of high tension, by the extensive 
experiments of Dr. Watson in 1748 and others ; 
and the same thing was proved with regard to 
voltaic electricity by the independent experi- 
ments of Erman, Basse, and Aldini, made in 
1803. Erman’s experiments were performed 
in the river Havel, near Potsdam; those of 
Basse in the river Wern and the environs of 
Hamel; and Aldini’s researches were prose- 
cuted on the shore near Calais. Professor 
Steinheil also employed the earth as a means 
of completing the circuit in the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph which he established at Munich 
in 1838. A pair of Professor Wheatstone’s 
telegraphs were established at Berlin in the 
beginning of 1842; the line of communication 
was a single wire carried through the air upon 
wooden posts, and plates of metal, attached 
to the ends of the wire, were buried in the 
ground. In the same year he formed a com- 
munication between King’s College and the 
shot-tower on the opposite side of the river; 
the communicating-wire was laid along the 
parapets of Somerset House and Waterloo 
Bridge, and thence to the top of the tower, 
where one of the telegraphs was placed; the 
wire then descended, and a plate of zinc, at- 
tached to its extremity, was plunged into the 
mud of the river; a similar plate was attached 
to the extremity at the north side, and was 
immersed in the water. The circuit was thus 
completed by the entire breadth of the Thames, 
and the telegraphs acted as well as if the cir- 
cuit were entirely metallic. The peculiar con- 
struction of the present signal-telegraph enabled 
a magneto-electric machine to be substituted 
for a voltaic battery. This source of electric 
action not being subject to cessation or dimi- 
nution, the attention necessary for keeping a 
voltaic battery in order was dispensed with, 
and the instruments were always ready for ac- 
tion without any previous preparation. 

The following were. the announcements for 
the next meeting:—“ Description of a plan 
adopted for carrying off an accumulation of 
water from the warehouses, cellars, &c., caused 
by the pending up of the water in the wet docks 
at the port of Ipswich ;” by G. Hurwood. “On 
the formation of embankments for retaining 
water ;” by R. Thom. “ Description of machines 
for raising and lowering miners ;” by J. Taylor. 


SOCIETY OP ARTS. 
May 17.—Mr. B. Rotch, vice-president, in the 
chair. The secretary read a paper “ On the 
subject of the improved practical electric tele- 
graph as now used on the Great Western Rail- 
way,” which was fully illustrated by a telegraph 
at work in the society’s rooms—the manipula- 
tors being two of the young men who daily work 





the telegraph on the Blackwall Railway, There 
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were also on the table specimens of the different 
kinds of wire used, of the winding, and draw- 
ing-apparatus; also models of the drawing and 
intermediate-posts; and one of Mr. Cooke’s 
detectors, by which injuries to the wires, &c., 
may be discovered at any part of the line, though 
the wires may be buried in the earth: diagrams 
were also exhibited to assist the explanation. 
In addition to the new method of carrying 
out the wires, as referred to in a former Gazette 
(No. 1361), we may here state, that Mr. Cooke, 
to insure sufficient insulation, employs earthen- 
ware or glass rollers attached to the drawing 
and suspending posts—cast-iron standards with 
ash tops. 

May 24.—Mr. G. Moore, vice-president, in 
the chair. Mr. J. Faraday delivered a lecture 
“On Prof. Faraday’s invention of ventilating 
lamp-burners” (See Lit. Gaz.. No. 1370). The 
secretary read a description of Mr. Lee’s safety 
railway-carriage, a model of which was on the 
table. The object of Mr. Lee’s invention is 
to prevent railway-accidents, either from the 
breaking of axles, or from carriages running 
off the rails, or from collision — by improved 
bearings for the axles of the wheels, and by 
forming each axle into two parts — by wooden 
cheeks, having metal flanches to the under fram- 
ing of each carriage:—and by “ compound 
brakes,’’ adapted to act simultaneously as well on 
the rails on which the wheels run, as on the rims 
of the wheels themselves, and which may be 
brought into action in three different ways :— 
Ist, by allowing the collision of the carriages 
to act on the brakes by an arrangement of rods, 
cranks, &c.; 2d, by a windlass under the con- 
trol of the guard of each carriage; and 3d, by 
the application of a continuous steam-pipe from 
the boiler of the engine, with a branch to each 
carriage of the train, the connexions of this 
pipe being formed by universal joints to allow 
of the train passing round curves, and each 
branch-pipe being furnished with a piston, on 
which the steam acts. 

On Thursday, at a special general meeting, 
H. R.H. Prince Albert was elected President, 
in the room of the deceased Duke of Sussex. 


























MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


May 17.—Mr. J. S. Bowerbank in the chair. 
A paper from Mr. E. J. Quekett, “ On the na- 
ture of vessels possessing longitudinal as well 
as spiral fibres found in certain plants,” was 
read. The author stated that these vessels are 
not present in the majority of plants, and con- 
sequently have not been described until within 
the last few years. They have been found in 
very different orders of plants by various ob- 
servers; and it is not improbable that future 
investigation may detect them in many besides 
those in which they have hitherto been ob- 
served. Thus they have been discovered by 
Schultz in Urania speciosa ; by Mr. W. Wilson 
in Typha latifolia; in a plant of the gourd 
kind by Mr. Hassall; and by Mr. Quekett in 
Loasa and in Canna bicolor. In exogens these 
vessels do not seem to be either of the length 
or diameter they are in endogens, in which they 
appear to constitute the largest and longest of 
the vessels. In Loasa they do not exceed the 
do Of an inch in diameter, while in Urania 
and in Canna they are nearly the +35. In their 
structure they have a general resemblance to 
ordinary spiral vessels, having very frequently 
two or more fibres forming the same screw 
coiled in the interior of the vessel, as in com- 
pound spiral vessels. In addition to this spiral 
arrangement, there are longitudinal deposits 
of fibres whose number varies considerably ; 


some vessels not having more than six or eight, 
while more than double that number may be 
detected in the larger vessels. Upon applying 
force these longitudinal fibres are broken at 
the same point as the membrane — the broken 
edges of which project beyond the edge of the 
spiral riband, to which the vessels are reduced : 
their terminations are very pointed, and they 
are applied to each other for some considerable 
space. At first Mr. Quekett supposed these 
vessels to be perfect of their kind, presenting 
higher marks of development than the true 
spiral vessels. Subsequent observations, how- 
ever, have enabled him to discover that a vessel 
presenting this longitudinal deposit of fibres is 
only in a state preparatory to the complete de- 
velopment of a vessel exhibiting oval or quad- 
rangular dots on its parietes; and he observes, 
that, although a tendency to produce longi- 
tudinal fibres may be seen in other annular 
and spiral vessels, it is only in the compound 
spiral that the ultimate conversion of at first a 
spiral into a vessel with dots regularly arranged 
in longitudinal fibre occurs. This is quite in 
accordance with the observations of Mohl and 
Schleiden, which prove that the spiral is the 
earliest type of every other form of vessel, what- 
ever phases they may afterwards assume. He 
also described the various steps by which the 
spiral vessel becomes an annular one, and the 
reticulated vessel one with dots; and shewed 
that the vessels forming the particular subject 
of this paper are some of those in progress 
towards the dotted condition—as, in some in- 
stances, in Canna bicolor the various steps of 
this process can be witnessed in different parts 
of the same vessel. He concluded with some 
observations on the dots on the vessels in 
woody exogens, shewing that these last are of 
a more complex structure than those formed 
by the mere rounding of the meshes of the re- 
ticulated vessel. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 19.—Dr. H. Yates in the chair. The 
Bathurst tribe of the Australian variety of man- 
kind was the subject of the paper read. The 
author, Mr. E. C. Suttor, has from his earliest 
infancy been associated with that people. One 
of the facts brought forward to shew that the 
Bathurst tribe at least are not the inferior race 
the Australians have been pretty generally de- 
scribed, was the following:—Penegraw, who 
rather exceeded the average height of his tribe, 
which is about 5 feet 8 inches, apprehended, 
armed with his spear only, two bushrangers, 
and placed them under the charge of a white 
man. From him, however, they contrived to 
escape, which sadly vexed our hero, who, after 
telling the white man he had a stupid head, 
pushed forward again, armed with a pistol, in 
pursuit. He succeeded in retaking one of the 
bushrangers, and thus addressed him: “ You 
white fellow bushranger walk into settlement; 
you try to run away again, I shoot you as dead 
as a stone mogo (hatchet).” The author states 
that such cases are not by any means of rare 
occurrence. The aboriginal Australian is bet- 
ter reconciled to the white intruder upon his 
hunting-grounds than uncivilised men in gene- 
ral, from a belief that he is his ancestor born 
anew in that garb. A mixed race is not likely 
to spring up in any of our Australian colonies, 
for the sable lords of those lands invariably 


European man. Many physiological and other 
facts connected with this people were elicited 
in the course of an animated conversation, 





which followed the reading of the paper. 
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lg May 26.—The following degrees were Cons 
Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. C. Rew, Rey, , 
ming, fellows of vay College. vl Hem, 
asters of Arts.—P. Sankey, St. John’s Colleso: fF 
W. Unwin, Pembroke. - puree &, 
Bachelors of Arts,—J. A, Carr, New Inn Hall: | 
St. John Mildmay, Merton Coll.; E. Williams, HF re 
of Corpus Ch, College; J. Boyle, Balliol College: } 
Morgan, Jesus College ; Rev. J. Foster, C, F. George, 
St. Mary Hall; Hon. R. G. H. Hastings, H. W. Beck. 
with, I’. Boyd, E. W. Mackintosh, Univ. Colleze: W 
Milton, T. Bell, P. F. Dart, J. Simpson, C. F, Lowder 
Exeter College ; W. W. Kerr, C. Ww. Forbes, Oriel Col. 
lege ; H. L. Mansel, L. J. Bernays, fellows, J. Baines 
St. John’s College ; H. J. Rush, Worcester College, , 


fe 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 25.—Lord Mahon in the chair. The Rey, 
L. V. Harcourt, of West Dean House, near 
Chichester, communicated drawings of some 
urns, three vessels of glass, and several brace- 
lets and rings, found near his residence. Se- 
veral skeletons, it appears, were found at the 
same place. The reading of Mr. Wright's 
essay, “ On the political condition of the En. 
glish peasantry during the middle ages,” was 
then concluded. Mr. Wright proceeded to 
give instances which proved the degraded con- 
dition of the peasantry under the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, and the tyrannical oppressions to which 
they were compelled to submit. Their legal 
disqualifications were galling in the extreme. 
A villan could not put his child apprentice toa 
trade, or give him education, without havinz 
first purchased his freedom, which depended 
on his own abilities and the caprice of the lord, 
there being no fixed price. The contempt in 
which the lords looked upon their serfs was 
illustrated by numerous extracts from the An- 
glo-Norman trouvéres, the parasitical minstrels 
of the baronial halls. It appears from what 
remains of the early English popular poetry, 
that that was often a vehicle of the complaints 
of the sufferers and commiseration of their 
friends. The injured peasant was constantly 
represented as meeting with the king, and 
receiving from him justice against the cruelty 
of his lord. The reforming principles of the 
Wycliffites tended to place the serf on the 
level of humanity. A number of people of 
the middle classes, well skilled in the laws and 
in the evasions of them, seem to have lent 
their aid to the peasants in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and by a continued series of agitation, 
under legal forms and kept within legal limits, 


led to the great insurrection of the reign of 
Richard II., with which this paper concluded. 
The insurrection was put down, the lords of 
the soil were again allowed to wreak their 
vengeance on the unfortunate peasantry, and 
another age of slavery passed away before the 
serfs began to be considered as men. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 P.M. ; United Service In- 
stitution, 9 p.m. ; 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 r.x- ; Horticultural, 3 P..5 
Ethnological, 8 p.m. 3 

Wednesday. —Society of Arts, 8 P.m.; Geological, 
8% P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.M. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 83 ?.M.; Astronomical, 
Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 p.m, ; Asiatic, 2 2M; 
Mathematical, 8 p.m. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No. 24. Portrait of C. Potts, Esq. Treasurer, 
vainted for the Foundling Hospital. T. Phil- 
I RA. No. 68. Mrs. Lee Bevan; 145. Bishod 
if Bly ; 163, 208, 385, and 469, other likenesses 
iy the same, and without diminution of ability. 
The last two, Sir J. W. Lubbock and Sir R. 
Throckmorton, may be instanced as being as 
ilfully painted as the best of this veteran 
artist in his palmiest day. 

No. 61. Portrait of the Countess Bective ; and 
124, 151, 189. Lord Eastnor; 327. T. Hardy, 
¥.P.; 372, and 517, by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. 
—We cannot compliment Mr. Pickersgill on 
the attractions of some of his female-portraits 
this year; but it is the artist’s chance of war, 
and he has not his choice of sitters. Lord 
astnor, Mr. Hardy, and his other male-por- 
traits, are executed with his usual fidelity and 
sound art. 

No. 69. War; 76. Peace; 197. The Nativity. 

H. Howard, R.A.—The first two were designs 
for transparencies in 1815; the last, we regret 
to say, has nothing upon which we can hang a 
note of commendation. It is very formal, and 
in composition not unlike a screen of the dark 
ages. 
a 105. Portrait of J. Marjoribanks, Esq., 
MP. J. Linnell.—One of several clever like- 
nesses on a small scale, which do honour to the 
talent of Mr.Linnell. See 449. Mr. Coningham ; 
489, and 522. No. 508. The Supper at Emmaus, 
isamore elevated effort, and also well deserving 
of praise. 

No. 128. Sickness and Health. T. Webster, A. 
—An extremely affecting piece of domestic life, 
in which the play of robust and healthy child- 
hood is contrasted by the pale looks and languid 
smile of the sick couch. The subject is well 
conceived, and treated with genuine feeling. 

Nos. 128, 262, 308, and 504. A. Geddes.— 
The first and third are good portraits. No. 262. 
Spring, is a staring failure, with only one leg ;* 
and the last as magnificent a representation of 
the expressive Moorish features—a Girl, with 
such eyes !—as ever was painted. 

No. 288. Dwarkanauth Tagore. F. R. Say.— 
A whole-length of this remarkable person, 
painted with great care, though we do not 
think the likeness very striking. The oriental 
dress is the best of it. 

No. 315. Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Friends. 
M. Claxton.—A happy thought for a conversa- 
tional picture, and carried out in an interesting 
manner, The figures, particularly Sir Joshua, 
seem to be rather short; and we do not feel 
assured that Dr. Johnson, sloven though he 
might be, would appear at such a dressed party 
in galligaskins, neither very close fits nor very 
dean. In other respects, the characters re- 
presented, Burke, Horace Walpole, SirG. Beau- 
mont, Angerstein, Garrick, Goldsmith, Boy- 
dell, Sir W. Hamilton, Mrs. Montague, Mrs. 
Siddons, Miss Burney, Mrs. Thrale, &c., are 
copied from familiar engravings, and grouped 
i a pleasing style so as to give good effect to 
the whole. 

No. 328. T. Danby.—Two shipwrecked men 
on a rock, and a queer piece of attitudinising, 
lot to be confounded with 

No. 342. The Last Moment of Sunset. By F. 
Danby, AA—A sublime specimen of the artist’s 
powers. The most gorgeous atmospheric effects 
are here grappled with in a masterly manner ; 





* Near it, and on the same level, is 248. 4 Lady and 
‘hildren, by RS, Lauder, in which is a fine boy whose 
second leg is also invisible. The same artist hag 523, 
astriking Wholeslength of Prof, Wilson, en poet. 


Ch 


and the splendid clouds reflecting the last rays 
of the glorious descending orb are spread across 
the horizon with that truth which is usually 
accompanied by wonder and admiration, when 
we sometimes call attention to witness similar 
phenomena in the evening sky. It is a grand 
work of art. 

No. 343. Bruce about to receive the Sacrament 
on the Morning of Bannockburn. J. P. Phillip.— 
A fine subject, but not well treated. Bruce 
commanded a band of heroic men; and was 
not surrounded by women, like an oriental 
bashaw, on a military excursion. The fair sex 
could never be more out of place than on the 
edge of Bannockburn. 

No. 361. Jephtha’s Daughter — the Last Day 
of Mourning. HH. O’Neil.—Displays very con- 
siderable talent and much general beauty as a 
composition. In drawing it is somewhat hard; 
but altogether honourable to the artist, from 
whom we shall look for yet superior designs, 
and executed with more freedom. 

No. 364. Sicilian Mother. W.Salter.—A gem 
both in colour and feeling. A more graceful 
cabinet-picture does not adorn these walls. 

No. 407. Portrait of Mrs. Gurwood. A. Mor- 
ton.An excellent likeness of a very fine wo- 
man; and thoroughly well painted throughout. 
490 is another good portrait by the same; and 
566 an interesting conception from Nos. land 2 
of the Spectator, entitled ‘*‘ The Spectator’s 
Club.” 

No. 408. Oliver Byrne, Author of a New Sys- 
tem of Logarithms. R. R. Reinagle, R.A.— 
Looks inspired by the Jog. of some inexplicable 
number—the mathematician’s rather than the 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling. In Nos. 
29, 42,92, 111, 181, 549, Mr. Reinagle exhibits 
his varied talent in portraiture and landscape. 
The last portrait, of a young lady, is astonish- 
ingly tall. 

No. 457. A Girl of Sorrento spinning. W. 
Collins, R.A.—One of Mr. Collins’s sweet de- 
signs, in which nature shines simply through 
the cunning of art. Nothing can be more 
pleasing ; and though the subject is Italian, it 
reminds us of the artist’s early fresh and de- 
lightful style. We would also point attention 
to No. 94. The World and the Cloister, a charm- 
ing scena, by the same hand (204, formerly 
noticed) ; 217. 4 Sultry Day, Naples,more after 
his later Italian manner; and No. 309. The 
Virgin and Child. 

No. 472. Waterfall, near Tintagel, Cornwall. 
D. Maclise, R.A.—A picturesque waterfall, ad- 
mirably painted. Some critics of no taste, and 
some connoisseurs who are better judges, do 
occasionally animadvert on parts of this great 
artist’s colouring as too bright or metallic; and 
in native scenery, if the objection were really 
of sufficient force, it would hold better than in 
artificial subjects; and though it might be as 
appropriate as splendid in the Actor’s Reception 
(No. 137), it might be the reverse in a rural 
landscape. But even in this little piece we see 
nothing which we have not seen in the blue 
greys of nature sparkling with the water, and 
encased in emerald foliage. In how few years 
will that which is for the hour “ Exhibition- 
pitch” be the perfect hue of the Cornish ori- 
ginal! 

No. 481. Portrait of Mrs. W. W. Ogbourne. 
J. Lucas.—An excellent portrait; and No. 7. 
Lady Mary Viner and Son, not less so. 

No. 499. Portrait of Mrs. Romeo Coates. H. 
Lilley. — We are glad to see, though only one 
specimen, of this rising young artist, and one 
very creditable to his talents. It is a dashing 
whole-length, and executed in a bold style, 





with every due care of the accessories. 


No.582. Canute the Great rebuking his Courtiers. 
J. Martin, who has also 541. Christ stilling the 
Tempest, and several sketches of Surrey and 
Sussex scenery. In the Canute are some mani- 
festations of his peculiar genius, an elemental 
grandeur and confusion, which is striking to 
the beholder. The king and courtly levee are 
not quite in keeping with the storm. 

In the Octagon Room, and in the midst of 
much mediocrity, the visitor will do well to 
look at the following, which possess more or 
less merit, and are well-chosen subjects :— 

No. 597. Countess of Derby defending Lathom 
House. ¥. R. (or P.) Stephanoff. 

No. 606. The Village Coquette. G. Lance. 

No. 613. The Lords of the Congregation taking 
the Oath of the Covenant. A. Chisholm.—(Scot- 
land at this day might furnish several similar 
pictures. ) 

No. 626. 4 Soldier relating a Tale of War to 
Joan of Arc and her Parents. H.J. Townsend ; 


and 

No. 641. Scene from Woodstock. T. M. Joy— 
the painter also of two clever portraits. 

No. 467. Pal Al, or Scotch Hop. J. ¥. Lauder. 
—A capital bit of Scotch children’s play, with 
the elders looking on complacently. It is very 
natural, very national, and a very agreeable 
representation of an innocent pastime, though 
often reproved by northern economists for wear- 
ing out the shoes—where shoes are! 





BIOGRAPHY. 
W. H. PYNE, ESQ. 

WE have, with sincere regret, to record the 
death of Mr. Pyne, so generally and so popu- 
larly known to the fine-arts and literature of 
England. At the age of 74 our esteemed friend 
died of apoplexy, at two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 29th ult. (a holyday whose memories 
he would have delighted to perpetuate), at his 
residence Pickering Place, Paddington, after a 
long illness, which impaired his powers and 
prostrated his strength during the last few 
years of his existence. As an artist, Mr. Pyne 
possessed a great facility of pencil, and a 
charming taste and fancy for natural and pic- 
turesque objects, whether animate or inani- 
mate. His Microcosm of Londva is a most 
pleasing performance, and the character of the 
varied population of the metropolis struck off 
with wonderful accuracy and amusing effect. 
His rustic figures are no less true and excel- 
lent. In his larger work, the Royal Palaces, 
the engravings are splendid, and the text re- 
plete with talent, whether applied to graphic 
remark or antique anecdote and research. But 
his Wine and Walnuts (originally published in 
the Literary Gazette, and then collected in three 
volumes) attracted most public notice, and spread 
the fame of the writer over the civilised world. 
The pains he bestowed on this production were 
quite extraordinary; and every little incident 
and fact which he stated, if capable of confirm- 
ation, were as carefully investigated as if he 
had been composing national history. This gave 
great value to his pictures of elder times, his 
biographical sketches, and his most trivial 
touches of manners; and stamped the whole 
with a reality rarely if ever found in a species 
of authorship whose object seemed to be rather 
graceful amusement than solid information. 
Latterly Mr. Pyne communicated some agree- 
able papers to Fraser’s Magazine, in which, we 
believe, the last of his literary essays have 
appeared. 

During his long career Mr. P. was intimately 
associated with all the principal artists of the 





time, and also with very many of its literary 
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ornaments. His conversation was original, 
instructive, social, and entertaining, which 
caused his company to be much courted by all 
who could appreciate these agreeable quali- 
ties. He was connected with the late Mr. 
Ackermann, and the suggester and mainspring 
of many of that worthy publisher’s most suc- 
cessful undertakings, from the issue of a print 
to the institution of the famous subscription 
for the sufferers in Germany. His mind, in- 
deed, was ever full of curious projects; but 
perhaps his perseverance was not equal to his 
invention, and fortune did not reward his efforts 
so liberally as to bless his closing days with the 
independence his genius so richly deserved. 
He was, we believe, the son of a respectable 
leather-seller in Holborn, and displayed so 
early and strong a predilection for the arts as 
to induce his father to place him on trial with 
a clever draughtsman and print-colourer. But 
when the time came that he should be bound 
an apprentice, much as he liked the pursuit, he 
refused to accept the master; and at fourteen 
left him in disgust because he had called his 
word in question! This sense of respect and 
right grew up with William Henry Pyne; and 
to the end of his life, though afflicted with much 
suffering, his temper was most placid and ami- 
able, his conduct mostaffectionate and unworldly. 
It might well be said of him, as he said of some 
one else in distress, when told, “‘ he was no- 
body’s enemy but his own” —“ Well, then,” he 
exclaimed passionately, “ every body should be 
his friend !!”” Not long since we appealed to 
the admirers of his well-known publications and 
of his estimable private character in his behalf, 
and had the gratification of carrying some solace 
to his sick couch. He had also relatives and 
friends who were kind to him; but still we 
may express our sorrowful hope that few of the 
children of literature may have to endure as 
much before they are taken away as was the 
fate of the gifted, intelligent, and warm-hearted 
subject of this hasty and imperfect memoir. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 


Lesson XXI. 
Tea; and a pretty turn-out. Tobacco (?) encore. 
“ I hope here be truths.”—Shakspere. 


Aunt M. The police-courts are busy working 
out more of my revelations; the public has 
become alive to them. 

Both children. No wonder; for they are 
equally useful and admirable. 

Aunt M. Doubtless; and just and true. But 
here, at Worship Street, on Saturday, before 
his worship Mr. Broughton, is a drunken fel- 
low, named Harry Atking, caught by the police- 
man with a handkerchief full of 12 or 14 pounds 
of such tea as I have described to you in our 
Lessons V. and VII. 

Pri. Of which kind? 

Aunt M. Firstly, of old dried leaves—the 
carpet-sweepings and drained tea-pots. One 
half nearly was of this quality. 

Pri. And the rest? 

Aunt M. Secondly (as tested by the excise- 
officers), sloe-leaves, coloured to resemble green 
tea, and blackthorn, hawthorn, and hazel-leaves, 
treated in a similar manner. The drunken 
fellow— 

Phi. Why he was a sort of Teatotaller ! 

4unt M. The drunken fellow seemed to con- 


trade; but, finding there was a penalty of 5/. 
for every pound of the vile mixture found in 
his p ion, professed his willingness to be- 
tray the name and residence of the manufac- 
turer. As for himself, poor innocent, he knew 
nothing about it; but the officers unluckily 
knew him for a dealer in this line during a 
long time. 

Phi. The hedges are in fine order just now 
for tea-making: let us hope it will be better 
this season. 

Aunt M. And here is another commentary 
on our exposure of the cigar and tobacco frauds ; 
the most offensive to all except the smokers, 
the most filthy, and the most poisonous. 

Pri. What is it? 

Aunt M. Only a Clerkenwell police-case, in 
which Mr. Daniel Grady is found selling cigars 
composed of dock and rhubarb-leaves, the out- 
side wrapped in brown paper, and stained with 
ochre. ‘ Not one particle of tobacco” could 
be detected in these dirty tubes, which, never- 
theless, Mr. Grady confessed he had manufac- 
tured, and gained a livelihood by, for a long 
while. 

Pri. They must be nasty indeed; but one 
would think that nobody would be foolish enough 
to smoke such rubbish, which can have none 
of that flavour or scent which recommends the 
more genuine tobacco to the upper classes of 
young men who patronise this senseless and 
injurious practice. 

Aunt M. Fashion and bad example, my dear, 
are very contagious; and extremely disagree- 
able things are endured for the sake of being 
thought something of. The silly boy will puff 
away, with his sick face, in the idea of being 
deemed manly. The ambitious ’prentice, or 
shopman, will also inhale the dock-leaf and 
brown-paper nausea, that he may pass for a 
bit of independent gentility. The youth of a 
rather higher order fancies it glorious to imi- 
tate the blackleg, swaggering publican, pseudo- 
turfist or yachtist, and al] that numerous set 
of nameless scamps whose vulgarity and im- 
pudence are the worst traits of English society. 
Many foreigners of disgusting looks and habits 
swell the number of these nuisances in our 
streets and public places; and, pity ’tis to tell, 
there are a small number of persons who ought 
to be gentlemen, who nevertheless lend their 
countenance to the vagabond and pernicious 
custom. 

Pri. What numbers of people were smoking 
along the roads on the Derby day! 

Aunt M. Because that is a most mixed assem- 
bly of the parties I have alluded to; but it 
pleased me to see that there was less of it in 
little tradesmen’s taxed carts than in the dis- 
solute-looking vans and waggons, and the flash 
equipages of not doubtful persons aping the 
dash of the Corinthian Toms. 

Pri. I can only say that the smell was rank ; 
and the countenances of the performers, grin- 
ning with their teeth clenched, and the little 
chimneys projected from the middle of their 
mouths, excessively ugly. 

Phi. And they spat like Americans. 

Pri. And looked like satyrs or highwaymen. 
Aunt M. Truce to comparisons! About 
Fulham, just now, there is a grand disturb- 
ance, in consequence of a market-gardener be- 
ing discovered in the formation of cigar-mate- 
rials by steeping rhubarb-leaves in opium. This 
‘* superior mixture’ must be dearer than the 
common cabbage and whitey-brown commo- 
dity; and so there is an article fit for and 
worthy of every rank of the smoking community. 
Pri. The women of England, to all of whom 








sider the spurious quite as correct as the honest 






























—. 
like: it would reclaim at least some bette; 
natures. 

Phi. I have long wondered that they did not 
turn up their noses at all who offended tha: 
organ so grievously, either by the fresh annoy. 
ance of the lighted insult or the stale effluvium 
of the preceding night’s indulgence, redolen; 
of beastly odours in breath and on clothes and 
person. 

Pri. Or why not appeal to their common 
sense ? 

Aunt M. The sense of a foolish, and espe. 
cially of a sensual fellow, is like Euclid’s point 
—it has no parts. 





———__ 


THE DRAMA, 


Her Majesty's Theatre.—The interest of the 
tale, the chaste and pleasing music, and the 
individual and united excellence of the per- 
formers of the opera, Linda di Chamouni, on 
Thursday, formed a delightful treat. The opera 
itself is one of the best of Donizetti’s composi- 
tions, and rich in sweet melody. Persiani per- 
sonated Linda, and sang as none but she can 
sing: an encore rewarded her spirited execu- 
tion of her first cavatina, “Oh, luce di quest’ 
anima.” <A like compliment was paid to the 
duet, towards the close of the first act, between 
Lablache and Fornasari,— more, we should 
think, for the manner in which it was given 
than for any intrinsic merit. Nothing, how- 
ever, could excel the effect of the two voices, 
and doubtless the encore will be nightly de- 
manded. The dress and acting of Fornasari, 
as Antonio, the father of Linda, approaches to 
and would exceed the truthfuluess of his Beli- 
sario, were it not that his touches of tenderness 
now and then border on the extravagant. But 
this cannot be said when rage rules the roast, 
as in the second act: there Fornasari was truly 
great. There are several duets in the opera: 
Persiani with Brambilla, and again with Mario; 
Lablache with Mario, also with Fornasari. The 
conclusion of an early one is cleverly repeated 
in the subsequent acts, like to a “ Ranz de 
Vaches,’”’ or a ‘‘Home, sweet home.” The 
singing of Mario was, if possible, better and 
more natural than ever. His voice is rich and 
melodious, and the absence of trickery is pleas- 
ing. Brambilla (a Savoyard boy, Pierotto) 
charmed her audience with a pretty plaintive 
air, “Cari luoghi.” F. Lablache did what 
little he had to do creditably. The scenery 
and getting up is praiseworthy; and Linda di 
Chamouni is, we think, likely to run a favourite 
to the end of the season. 

Drury Lane closes on Monday with Julius 
Cesar. 

Haymarket and Princess’s.—We have coupled, 
this week, these two theatres, because for the 
second time—the first having been the dramas 
of the Little Devil and the Devil's in it—the 
same story has been selected for adaptation by 
both; the priority of production, however, be- 
ing due to the Oxford Street house. On Satur- 
day, the novelty there was the Angel of the 
Attic, a tale of the French Revolution;—the 
protection of the libertine lover, spurned for 
his proposals, but received and sheltered when 
wounded and flying from an infuriated popu- 
lace: the concealment is discovered by the 
jealous affiancé, but explanation and reconcilia- 
tion ensue. The heroine, the libertine, and the 
accepted lover, are respectively played by Miss 
Stanley, Mr. Walton, and Mr. Walter Lacy, at 
the Princess’s; and by Madame Celeste, Mr. 
Holl, and Mr. Webster, at the Haymarket, 
where the little piece was brought out on Mon- 





it is so unpleasant, ought to shew their dis- 


day under the title of Louison, or the Recompense. 
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Miss Stanley was clever as Mariette, and we 
referred her to Louison; but Webster, again, 
was far superior to Walter Lacy: with regard 
to the other two, there was little difference 
them. 
wy French Theatre to-night (an extra 
night) the entertainments are of themselves of 
q most attractive character, —three excellent 
ieces, with Dejazet in favourite parts, and 
Levassor for the last time ; but the occasion is 
gti] more attractive than the performances, for 
the receipts are to be given in aid of the funds 
of La Société Frangaise de Bienfaisance, esta- 
blished by Count D’ Orsay last year, and warmly 
recommended at the time to the general pub- 
lic, English as well as French, in our page. 
We rejoice to be informed, that within one 
short year the charities it has been enabled to 
bestow have relieved a multitude of cases of 
extreme destitution and suffering; and as the 
actors at the St. James’s theatre generously 
lend their services without pay, it is to be hoped 
that the result of this evening will be very 
beneficial. 
Victoria—On Tuesday morning we attended 
a rehearsal of the performances intended for 
the holyday attraction at this theatre, of a troop 
of Arabs from Mount Atlas; and can only ex- 
press our astonishment at their vaulting, sum- 
merset-throwing, and tourbillion turning, the 
like of which we never witnessed before. 
They are twelve in number, and of all sizes; 
and in their varied costume form a group as 
interesting as their performances are won- 
derful. 


VARIETIES. 


Capt, Conolly and Lieut. Stothard.—A rumour 
has reached Dublin, that our countrymen have 
not been butchered in Bockhara, as so circum- 
stantially stated and universally believed. God 
grant it may be true! but our fears predomi- 
nate. ; 

The Nelson Column, Charing Cross, is to have 
its Corinthian capital bronzed, such being the 
determination of the committee. 

London Antiquities.—In Milk Street, Cheap- 
side, during recent excavations, many vestiges 
of ancient London have been discovered. 

Frescoes for the Houses of Parliament.—The 
cartoons which are to compete for this great 
public work are now being hung up in West- 
minster Hall, behind the screens which have 
been erected for some time. 

The Italian Language. — Dr. Gonzalez’ lec- 
tures, which we announced some weeks ago 
(No, 1372), have proceeded with great advan- 
tage, not merely to the students of Italian, but 
to those of higher information desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with its beauties and refine- 
ments, and the genius of its noblest authors. 
Oue discourse illustrated the fifteenth century, 
adorned by Lorenzo de Medici, Polignano, 
Savonaro, and other distinguished writers of 
this period; the previous lecture having done 
as much for the fourteenth century, with Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio—the biographical sketches 
and criticisms throughout the whole being most 
judicious and spirited. Of the Dante lecture 
we have already spoken; but altogether we can 
again (after some experience) cordially recom- 
inend the remainder of this course ; and express 
4 hope that it will be so patronised as to lead 
to another. 

_ Greek Sculpture—Letters from Athens men- 
tion that, near the site of Marathon, there has 
recently been exhumed a statue in the Graco- 
Egyptian style, of a male figure with an iron 





both surmised; but we do not recognise the 
disc as appropriate to either. 

Nimrod.—The popular writer under this sig- 
nature, Mr. J. Apperley, who has so long and 
cleverly illustrated sporting subjects, has been 
gathered to his forefathers. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press. In 2 vols., Historical Memoirs of the Life 
and Reign of Richard III., in which all the charges 
against him are carefully investigated and compared 
with the statements of the contemporary authorities, 
by Caroline A, Halsted, author of “ The Life of Mar- 
garet Beaufort,” &c. &c. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Amnesty; or, the Duke of Alba in Flanders: 
an Historical Novel of the 16th Century, by C. F. El- 
lerman, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — The Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, Vol. II. Part 2, 8vo, 12s.—The Foundation- 
Statutes of Bp. Fox for Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
1517, now first translated into English, with a Life of 
the Founder, by G. R. M. Ward, 8vo, 7s.—Treatise on 
the Tank-System of communicating Heat to Horticul- 
tural Structures, by W. E. Rendle, fep. 5s.—Acts of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
1638-1842, royal 8vo, 1/. 12s. 6d. — Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of South Australia, by J. F. Ben- 
nett, fep. 2s.—Alex. J. B. Hope’s Poems, fep. 35.— 
Selections from the Dramas of Goethe and Schiller, 
translated by Anna Swanwick, 8vo, 8s.—A Voice from 
the Vintage on the Force of Example, by Mrs. Ellis, 
fep. 8vo, 4s.—Rose of Woodlee ; a Tale, by Maria Bain- 
bridge, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. — The Rhone, the 
Darrow, and the Guadalquivir, by Mrs. Romer, 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s, —The Griffin’s Aid-de-Camp, by Blunt-Spurs, 
8vo, 13s.—Letters from Malta and Sicily, by G Waring, 
fep. 6s.—Egypt and the Holy Land in 1842, by W. Drew 
Stent, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—C yclopedia of Commerce, 
by W. Waterston and J. H. Burton, 8vo, 2ls.—Friend 
or Foe; a Novel, by Miss E. Pickering, 3 vols. p.-8vo, 
1. 1ls. 6d. — The World of London, by J. F. Murray, 
2 vols. fep. 8vo, i2s.—The Psalms of David, with Notes 
by D. Cresswell, D.D., 12mo,6s.—Sketches of Churches, 
with short Descriptions, by H. E. Relton, royal 4to, 
1/. 13s.—Agnes de Tracy, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
fep. 4s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 


May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . . 25| From 45 to 62 | 2955 to 29°66 
Friday. . . 26 @ .. 29°66 29°52 
Saturday . . 27 ° 29:52 
Sunday . . 28 aS 2% 29:48 
Monday . 29 . 29°83 
Tuesday . . 30 30-00 29°96 
Wednesday . 31! ,, 40 .. 29°82 .. 2978 

Wind variable; S. and 8.W. prevailing: except the 
25th and 30th generally cloudy, with frequent rain. 
Rain fallen, -765 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CuHarLes Henry ADAMS, 

Latitude, 51° 37’ 32” north. 

Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 





29-42 
29°73 
29-95 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1843. h. 1843, hm = s 
June 3 ll June7. 11 58 24 
4 peal ~~ Sy 

ms an 6" 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


Windsor Castlc.—In reply to ‘‘ A Barrister,” ‘“‘ Wind- 
sor,” and other correspondents respecting the pub- 
lication of “ Windsor Castle, complete in 3 vols., with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank,” we have to ex- 
plain that we were led into the same mistake with 


them. We certainly understood the word “ com- 
plete” to include all the fine illustrations which ac- 
companied the publication ofthe romance in successive 
Nos. of Ainsworth’s Magazine; and we not only no- 
ticed the “ complete” work accordingly, but appended 
two of these very embellishments to our review, as 
specimens oftheir interest. There are, however, only 
three of Cruikshank’s engravings, and no woodcuts, 
in the three volumes as they have since appeared; 
and we are not surprised at the disappointment ex- 
pressed by purchasers at what they consider to be an 
undue advantage by means of an indefinite advertise- 
ment, promising without performing what its con- 





‘sc in each hand. Antinous and Apollo are 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
Noble Marble Groups, Statues, and Busts, from the Royal 
Gallery of Dresden. 
a x 

NM ESSRS. FOSTER and SON beg to an- 

nounce to the Nobility, Gentry, and Connoisseurs, that they 
are directed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Gallery, No. 11 Davies 
Street, Grosvenor Square, on WepNEsvAY, June 7, at Two precisely, 
in Forty Lots, a COLLECTION ot SCULPTURE, of the highest class, 
formerly a portion of the Royal Gallery of his Majesty Frederick Au- 
gust, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, purchased by the present 
proprietor at Dresden, in the year 1856. These distinguished works 
of art, then ornamenting the Royal Palace in the “ Grosse Garten,” 
5 ital, arried off, with others, by Frederick the 
7reat of Prussia, in 1745, to his Palace at Potsdam, were restored to 
the Gallery of Dresden in 1765, and are known tv all lovers of the arts 
by Laplot’s celebrated engravings of “ the Dresden Gallery.” The 
collection consists of eight mythological and allegorical groups, and 
two single statues, all in Carrara marble, of the size of lite, and exe- 
cuted by the first artists of the age; also three groups of children, by 
the celebrated Algardi; and 27 busts, of which a few are antique, 
and some are portraits of distinguished characters of the Saxon Court 
at that period. 


May now be publicly viewed, gratis, and catalogues had, at the 
Gallery; and of Messrs. Foster and son, 14 Greek Street, and 514 Pali 
Mall. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
RIVATE TUTOR.—A Vacancy for a Pupil 


is now open in the Family ot a Clergyman of long expe- 
rience, residing twelve miles from London, the number of whose 
pils is limited to six. He can offer the most satisfactory references 
to gentlemen whose sons have been under his care. 

Letters to be directed for the Rev. R. H., Post-Office, Petersham, 
Surrey. 


MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVE. 
MENT in CITRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.— 
E. J. DENT, sole Patentee, 82 Strand, and 35 Cockspur Street, by 
special appointment Chronometer, Watch, and Clockmaker to Her 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, begs 
eave to announce to the public, that he has recently re-opened 
the old-established house, 55 COCKSPUR STREET, with an en- 
tirely new stock of ENGLISH and FOREIGN WATCHES and 
CLOCKS. The English stock have received, during their progress 
of Manufacture, the personal attention of E. J. Dent; and the Fo- 
reign, his greatest care in their selection, and subsequent examina- 
tion and adjustment. E. J. Dent's predecessors, Emery and Recor- 
don, were natives of Switzerland, and the house is well known to 
have had an extensive foreign correspondence for nearly a century. 
Through their connexion, E. J. D. has been enabled to extend his 
Continental associations, and to enter into arrangements with the 
first foreign Artists for the disposal in England of their particular 
manufacture. The public will therefore have the opportunity of 
selecting from the largest stock of perhaps the best of English and ot 
the most rare and choice of foreign productions. 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, with Gold Dials, Eight Guineas each; Gents’ 
ditto, with enamelled Dials, Ten Guineas each; substantial Silver 
Lever Watches at 6/. Gs. each. 





Oak Carvings for Chaves Denwetions, $c. — 
ESSRS. WOOD and CO., late Braitu- 


watts and Co., Proprietors of the Patent method of Carv- 

ing in Solid Wood, beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Ar- 
chitects, to view their Specimens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the 
Gothic Embellishments of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion - Rails, Tables, 
Altar-Screens, Pulpits, Reading- Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, 
Organ-Screens, Gallery-Fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually 
charged. 

Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion 

By their process a most important saving in expense and time will 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Elizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
Book Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould. 
ings, &c. &c. 

No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ATENT SAFETY and PRESERVATIVE 
STAYS, suited to all periods and conditions of life. 
Varieties :—1st. Dress, in forms simple, or reducing, 
2d. Gestation, 
3d. Invalid. 

Invented by Mr. Amasnury. Manufactured only by Wiixtns and 
Co.; and at their establishment, 8 Berners Street, Oxtord Street, 
London. 

“ This invention must, we,believe, speedily supplant the ordinary 
Stays.”—Blacknood's Ladies’ Magazine. 

N.B. Application for License to vend to be made to yaaa Co. ; 


of whom all instructions for measuring, &c. may be obtain 


" R. HENDRIE, : 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

ENDRIK’s PakskaVATIVE TooTH-PowpeRr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpair’s Mori.ing is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpatr's Corp Cream o¥ Rosgs, prepared in great perfection. 

IMPROVED ScowERtNnG Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 

InpEt.tntg MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 





struction obviously imported. 


1s, a bottle, 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 


Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananegt Dz Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2/. cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had 
insured with Profits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; 
and only a moiety need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst December 1840, is as 
follows :— 

Sun Assured. 

£1000 








Time Assured. 
+ 6 Years 10 Months 
. 4 Years ° > ° 
1000. Ss 3 Years ~ - * 60 0 O 
10002. ~—Ss1 Year Te -— 20 240 =¢0 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward ay a and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
af No. 8 Waterloo Place, all Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq» Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Oilice daily, about half-past Two o’Clock, 


Sum added to Policy. 
1361. 138. 4d. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, | Princes Street, Bank, London, 


This institution is bere deep by “oy Act of Parliament (4 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assur. 
auce in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than are usually offered by ather Com- 
ies. 
Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, or will be fore 
warded, post-free, upon application. 


Extract from increasing Rates of Premium, for an Assurance af 1001. 
Sor Whole Term of Life. 


Annual Premium payable during 





4th Five | 
Years. | 


2d Five 
Years. 


3d Five Remainder 


of Life. 


ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, at the MUSIC HALL, Store Street.—On Whit- 
Monday Evening, June 5, at Eight o’Clock. The ADVENTURES 
of PRINCE CHARLES, with the illustrative Jacobite Songs: Wel- 
come Royal Charlie—Who'll be King but Charlic ?—He’s o’er the 
hills that I loe weel—Wha wadna fight for Charlie ?—This is no my 
ain house—Cam ye by Athole ?—Loons ye maun gae hame—Charlie 
is my darling. Part I. Johnnie Cope—The women are a’ gave wud 
—Allister M‘Allister—Wae’s me for Prince Charlie—There are twa 
bonnie maidens—Flora M‘Donald’s Lament. 


Pianoforte, Mr. Land, Morning Entertainment at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, next Wednesday, June 7, at Two o’clock. 








Art of Singing. 
R. CRIVELLI having had several appli- 


cations for his former PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES on 
the ART of SINGING, 's to inform his Friends and the Public, 
that his present Work contains all the former Exercises on a larger 
scale, forming a complete system for the development of the Vocal 
Organ, and cultivation of the human voice. This work contains 13% 
pages of Observations, Scales, Exercises, and Solfeggios, the result of 
thirty years’ study and experience in this difficult branch of the art ; 
and may be ot Mr. Crivelli, at his residence, No. 71 Upper 
Norton Street; and at all the principal Music-sellers. Price 1/, 4s. 
N.B. In the press, and will soon be ready, the above work, adapted 
for the Bass Voice, with alterations, 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
P —The Gallery will be opened on MONDAY NEXT, the 
Sth inst., with one Room containing the Works of Sir Jusuva 
Reynoups; the next those of Anctrenr MastEas; and the 
third with pecgasxp Baitisx Artists. 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 
HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 


Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION of this Society is now open at their GALLery, Fifty-three Pau. 
MALL, next the British Institution, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 


Admittance, 1s,; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
ESTIVAL, 


(THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF CRAVEN, 
President,) 
\ N ILL take place on Tuespay, WEDNESDAY, 


‘Taurspay, and Frinay, the 19th, 20th, 2Ist, and 22 


eRe are 





. a. £8a, 
0 238 
2 1 217 6 
4 d q 434 
4 613 7 














PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business, 





RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, 
and 36 Old Jewry, London. 
Directors. 
Sir George Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. 
Charles Forbes, Es,. Arthur Helps, Fsq. 
James Mackillop, a3 Thomas E. Headlam, Esq. 
J. Phillimore, Esq,, D.C.L. Robert J. Griggs 8+ 
w. inson, Esq, G. Bicknell, Esq. (Resident), 
Bankers.—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Ogle and Younghusband. 
The peculiar advantages offered by this Company are :— 
1st. That where the assurance is for life, one half of the premiums 
may remain unpaid for seven years. 
2d. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the yp 


of September next. 


GEORGE BARKER, 


Chairman of the Committee. 
Birmingham, May 23d, 18143. 


Splendidly Illustrated School of Arts. 
ALLERY of PICTURES of FIFTY- 


FOU ASTERS, being a choice Selection of Seventy- 
three Ni y-finished line Engravings, by eminent Artists er 
the “ Blind Fiddler,” by Wilkie), chiefly for the first time engraved, 
and cannot be procured except in this Collection, with Historical and 
Critical Dissertations. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Two vols, Svo, 75 plates, elegantly bound, 2/. 14s. A few copies 
imperial Svo, India proots, half-bound morocco, 61. 6s. 





London: G. and W. Nicol and H. Graves and Co., Pall Mall. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, in post Svo, 9s. 6d. 
ETTERS from the VIRGIN ISLANDS; 
illustrating Life and Manners in the West Indies. 


“ He was sorry to find I had ruined myself and wrote a book; for 
t arson of the parish had assured him that authors were never 
worth a farthing, and always died in gaol.”—Connoisseur. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, 





commencing very low, varying every three years. 
Age Ist period | 2d period | 3d period | 4th period 
* | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | der of Life 
27 137 187 11 9 246 21410 
3d. For Survivorship Annuities ona principle peculiar to this Office, 


avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party does not survive 
to take the annuity. 


Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at Whitehall, 
and 36 Old Jewry. 


The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


Remain- 








ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 

lel i Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, 
‘aculty, not being sold to the Trade, 
procured at the Brewery, Bow. 





this long a 
so apn teemneerror re by the 
can only 





City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


R. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK for 
FRANCE and the PYRENEES will be ready on the 
15th Instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days will be ready, the First Part of 


CATALOGUE of many extremely Rare 

and Curious OLD THEOLOGICAL BOOKS and other 

Early Literature; being a portion of the Library of the late Dr. 

Jxexyut, of Coker, Somersetshire, recently purchased by Messrs. 
Hamil and Bird, Booksellers, 21 High Street, Islington. 

There are many carly Black-Letter (Protestant and Catholic) 

Works, which so peculiarly interest the Clergy uf the present day, 

It need only be mentioned the works of Coverdale, Erasmus, Tin- 

dal, Frith, and Barnes, Bishops Jewell and Stillingfleet, &c. &c., 

form but a small portion ; alsu some Music (chiefly scores) by Han- 

del, &e., fine Subscriber's copies. 


Catalogues may be forwarded by gentlemen enclosing two stamps 
in a letter addressed as above, Catalogues for March may still be 








ad, 


: —$——— 
8 New Burlington Street, June 3, 1843, 


New Works preparing for immediat, 
Publication by Mr. Bentley :— 
I 


Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 
5 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c, 
L**ts RS of HORACE WALPOLE 
EARL of ORFORD, a 
To SIR HORACE MANN, 
H. B. M. Resident at the Court of Florence, 
From THe Year 1760 10 1785. 


Now first published from the Original Manuscripts, 
CONCLUDING SERIES. 


I. 
In 8vo, with Map, 
JOURNAL of the HUDSON’S BAY CoM. 
PANY’S EXPEDITION 
To complete the DISCOVERY and SURVRY of th 
NORTHERN SHORES of AMERICA, __ 
From tue Years 1836 to 1859. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
ARE NOW READY :— 


1, GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM. 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun Henrace Jy SSk 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under th. 
Stuarts,” and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nasa, 
and Hanover.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


2. The RHONE, the DARRO, and tho 
GUADALQUIVIR: a Summer Ramble in 1842. By Mrs. Rowse, 
Author of ** Sturmer,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Embellishments, 


38. EGYPT and the HOLY LAND in 1812; 


with Sketches of Greece and the Levant. By W. Deew Stent, 
B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. In 2 vols. post Svo. 


4. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN 
PRAIRIES, the ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in 
the OREGON TERRITORY. By Tuomas J. Farnuam. Ip 
2 vols. post Svo. 


5. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, 
INSURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By 
W. C. Taytor, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin; Author of “ Ro- 
mantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 

COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES. 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


6. VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, per- 


formed in his Majesty’s Ships Dorornea and Trent, under the 
command of Capt. Bucuan, R.N. By Captain Beecury, R 
one of the Officcrs of the Expedition. In 8vo, with Engraving 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. post Svo, 27s. 


HE BIBLE in SPAIN;; or, the Journeys, 
Adventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an 
Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 


By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of ‘* The Gypsies of Spain.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 


HE GYPSIES of SPAIN; 
their Manners, Customs, Language, and Ceremonies. 
By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 
Author of the ** Bible in Spain,” and late Agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Spain. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RITISH MUSEUM. —GUIDE-BOOKS 
to this Institution, published by authority, are sold in the 
Museum Hall, as under:— 
General Synopsis of the Museum, price Is. 
Or in separate Parts, viz.:— 
« Zoology, price 2d. 
. Mineralogy and Fossils, price 2d. 
Egyptian Antiquities, price 3d. mY — 
an, and Miscellaneous Antiquities, price 5d. 
. Artificial Curiosities, price 1d. 
List of Portraits, price 1d. 


Part 


SPUN 


New Work by Author of “ Deer-Statking.” 
Uniform with “ Art of Deer-Stalking,” royal 8vo, %/. 2s 
AYS and NIGHTS of SALMON-FISI- 


ING in the TWEED, with a short Account of the Natural 
History and Habits of the Salmon. 


By WILLIAM SCROPE, EFsq., F.L.S. 


Mlustrated with Twenty-two Lithographs and Woorlcuts by L. Hiaghe 
and 8S. Williams, from Drawings by the late Sir D. Wilkie, F. an¢ 
Landseer, W. Simson, FE. Cooke, and the Author. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


THE 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
she SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
of \-Vol. 4 (AMEINOCLES to ANTELMI [Leonce}, 
Hal the Second Volume), Svo, Ids. cloth.—To be continued 


iy. Also, . 
2, 4 4s. sewed.—To be continued Monthly. 
+» The 


tour Half-Volumes now published contain more than 
50) Memoirs. 


Danish Historical Romance. 


ny ’ 
KING ERIC and the OUTLAWS ; 
or, the THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE, 
‘Gn the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
By INGEMANN. 
qnuslated from the Danish, by JANE FRANCES CHAPMAN. 
5 vols. post 8vo. [On Friday next, the 9th. 


Dr. Wilde’s New Work. 


AUSTRIA: 
is LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


With Notes on the Present State of Science, and a Guide to the Hos- 
pitals and Sanatory Establishments of Vienna. 


By W. R. WILDE, M.R.LA. L.R.C.S.1. 
Post $vo, 9s. Gd. cloth. 


THE AMNESTY ; 
Or, THE DUKE OF ALBA IN FLANDERS: 
An Historical Novel of the Sixteenth Century. 
By CHARLES F. ELLERMAN, = vols. post 8vo, 21s. boards. 


Second Series of Life in Sweden. 
THE HOME; 


Or, FAMILY CARES and FAMILY JOYS. 

By FREDERIKA BREMER, Author of ** The Neighbours.” 

zi Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. boards. 

«fmst Frank, with his high principles, sound sense, and deep 
feeling, couched beneath a cold exterior, with Elise, his beautiful and 
loving wife, partaking largely of the virtues of her sex; their eldest 
ind only boy Henrik, the mother's ¢ summer child ;’ and their four 
daughters, each distinguished from the others, and all presenting, 
whether apart or in combination, a mixture of qualities adapted to 
awaken both the pride and the apprehension of their parents, con- 
stitute a group, of which the like may occasionally be seen, and which 
once beheld can never be forgotten.”—Eelectic Review. 


By the same Author, 
THE NEIGHBOURS: 
ASTORY of EVERY-DAY LIFE, Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. boards. 
Chinese Novel. 
RAMBLES OF 


THE EMPEROR CHING TIH, 
AChinese Tale, ‘Translated by TKIN SHEN. Edited by Dr, LEGGE. 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. cloth, 


Miss Aikin’s New Work. 
THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before 
published. By LUCY AIKIN. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


Hints on Waltzing. 
REFORM YOUR WALTSING. 
THE TRUE THEORY OF THE 


RHENISH or SPANISH WALTZ, 


And of the GERMAN WALTZ & Deux Temps, Analysed and Ex- 
plained for the first time. The Figure of Eight in both these Waltzes 
oa an entirely new principle, 


Byan Avataur. Fep, 8vo, price half-a-crown, bound and gilt. 
',' Waltzing is the art of a a and never yet was taught or 
d I by a ing-mast 





Low’s Agriculture extended. 
ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE; 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of Domestic 

nimals, and the Economy of the Farm. 

By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 
A $vo, with nearly 240 Illustrations on Wood, 21s. cloth. 

e “¥ This edition contains large and interesting additions on the 

;“emical Constitution and Geological Relations of Soils; on the Et- 

~d of Climate and Altitude; on the Nature, Uses, and Action of 
inures; on the Principles of Tillage and the Succession ot Crops; 

oa the Theory and Practice of Draining, &c. 


Messrs. Longman and Co.’s 


CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS 


— containing various Works in General Literature; Including 
lands, Acta Sanctorum, 53 silia ad Regiam, 23 vols. folio. 
Ratoni; lolio, ‘ae Piranesi, Opere, 25 vols. folio. 
aa Annales Sacri et Ecclesi- | Déscription de I'Egypte, par ordre 
Latte 12 vols, folio, large paper. | de Napoléon, £5 vols. folio, pa- 
et Coleti Sacramenta Con- pier velin. &c. &e. 
Svo, sewed. 





COSTUMES OF BRITISH LADIES, 
Beginning at the Time of William the Conqueror. 


The authorities for all the details have been collected during a period of twenty-three years by a lady of distinction 
well known in fashionable life, and will be found appended to each Number. 


The Work will be completed in Twelve Numbers, Drawn and Lithographed by Mr. T. SAMPSON, to appear the 
lst of each Month. 


Price, single Number in Case coloured and mounted, 10s. 6¢.; three Numbers, 25s.; twelve Numbers, 4/. 10s. 6d 


N.B. The Publishers depend on success from the absence of any similar Work that can be depended upon, and 
they presume on its finding admission into every Library in the United Kingdom. 


The Second Number will be published on the 1st of July. 


HONOURABLE EMILY EDEN’S 


PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


The Second Part will be ready in a Week. 
The Work to be completed in Four Parts. Price of the entire Work, 4/. 4s.; Coloured, 10/. 10s. 














LIEUT. V. EYRE’S 


PORTRAITS OF THE CABUL PRISONERS, 
PRISON SCENES, &c. 


Adapted to bind up with LADY SALE’S JOURNAL, or with the NARRATIVE of 
LIEUT. V. EYRE. 


Thirty-two Plates, price 21s.; Coloured, 22. 12s. Gd. 


Captain Cotin MAckENzIE, the only one of the prisoners arrived in England, has seen the Portraits, and 
pronounced them all, with one or two exceptions which have since been revised, excellent likenesses; more 
especially those of MOHAMED AKBAR KHAN, Lapy SALE, Sir Wm. M‘NauGuten, Sir A. Burnes, &c. 


The Publishers recommend those desirous of completing their Volumes to apply immediately, as very few 
more can be printed. The Twelfth Hundred is now ready; and the great expense of this undertaking will pre- 
clude the Drawings being done over again. 


DICKINSON AND SON, 114 NEW BOND STREET. 





The Psalms, with Notes by Dr. Cresswell. Recent Poetry, chiefly Devotional. 


In 12mo, price 6s. 
HE PSALMS of DAVID, according to the i 
Book of Common Prayer; with Critical and Explanatory POEMS. 


Notes. = , 2 
By DANIEL CRESSWELL, D.D. F.R.S. By the Rev. THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, M.A. 3s. 


Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Il. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. The STYRIAN LAKE, and other POEMS. 
i tia — esi By the Rev. F. W. FABER, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
Price 4s. . Il. 
A SNES DE. TRACY; a Tale of the Times | The CHERWELL WATER-LILY, and other 


of S, Thomas of Canterbury. ra a, 
By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, B.A. POEMS. By the same Author, 7s. 6d. 


Late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of ** Herbert 
Tresham.”’ 








IV. 
titans tinea aati THOUGHTS in PAST YEARS. 
es ee ee RES Roping epee By the Author of “* The Cathedral.” Second Edition, 4s, 6d. 


. Rivington. 


Vv. 
; ere The BAPTISTERY. 
ELECTIONS from the DRAMAS of By the same Author, (With Emblematical Engravings.) 15s. 
GOETHE and SCHILLER. VI 
Translated, with Introductory Remarks, by ANNA SWANWICK. - " . 
“In our judgment she has done full justice to the great artists HYMNS, translated from the PARISIAN 
whose works she has now placed within the reach of every English BREVIARY. By the same Author, 5s, 6d, 
reader.” —Inquirer. nin 
Sold by John Murray, Albemarle Street. - 
= a Cd} ENGLAND’S TRUST, and other POEMS. 
In 12mo, price 9s. By Lord JOHN MANNERS. 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY ;; con- Vul. 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged accord- LYRA APOSTOLICA. 
ing to their natural orders. Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
By CHARLES C. BABINGTON, M.A. F.L.S. F.G.S., &c. 1x . 7 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
HYMNS, translated from the ROMAN 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- BREVIARY. By BISHOP MANT. 3s. 6d. 


ZINE for JUNE, price 2s. 6d., contains: — x. 

The Irish Sketch-Book.—A Polyglot Poesy. Englished by William N " 
Dowe. —Withered Hopes. A Dreamer's Tale.—An Hour in the By A.J FP os : S M.P 
Clouds.— Keats and his Poetry. — Memoir of Abd-el-Kader. — Stanzas yA.d. B. ty Esq. M.P. 3s. 
suggested by Mr. Rothwell’s Painting of “The Young Mendicant’s XI. 

Noviciate.”— Laura Willoughby. By the Portrait-Painter. — Ireland 

Sixty Years ago.—June Reminlscences—The Saint and the Robber. NATURE a PARABLE. 
By Charles Hervey.— The Words ot Faith, From Schiller.— Repeal . 

in the Corporations and in Parliament. By the Rev. J, B. MORRIS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


M BURKE of “OURS,” XII. 
T . By HARRY aneeenen. ECCLESIA. 








No. V., price One Shilling, with two Illustrations by Piz. By the Rev. R. S. HAWKER, M.A. 6s. Gd. 
ARLETON’S IRISH TALES. No. XI, 2 
with Etchings and Woodcuts, price 1s. SACRED POEMS. 
Contents—The Midnight Mass. By the Rev. J. GORLE. Ss. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; W. 8S. Orr and Co., London ; 











and all Booksellers, ' Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Weterloo Place. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











13 Great Marlborough Street, June 3, 1843, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I 


DIARY OF THE TIMES OF C 


By THE Hon. HENRY SIDNEY, arrerwarps EARL or ROMNEY. 
INCLUDING NUMEROUS LETTERS OF THE CELEBRATED COUNTESS OF SUNDERLAND AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGEs, 
EDITED, witH NortsEs, ny R. W. BLENCOWE, Esq. 











2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 2Ss. bound. 


HARLES II. 


‘* The nature of this Diary and Correspondence may be in some degree anticipated from the fact, that the Diarist was not only a brother of the celebrated Algemon 
Sidney, but that he successively filled the high Court and Political Offices of Groom of the Bed-chamber, Master of the Robes, Envoy to the States of Holland, one of the 
Chief Secretaries of State, Lord Lieutenant-General and Governor of Ireland, Master-General of the Ordnance, Lieutenant-General of the Forces, and, finally, Groom of 


the Stole and first Gentleman of the Bed-chamber. 
figured) confessedly the handsomest man of his day. 








He was also Member of Parliament for Bramber; and (no trifling advantage in the times and Court in which }e 
That the Diary of such a person, so placed in regard to the Court and Times of Charles II., must abound in features 


ot unsurpassed interest and amusement, need scarcely be stated. The nature and quality of the Correspondence may be as readily guessed at from the following list of 
some of the personages who figure in that portion of the work :—Charles II., the Duke of York, Princess Anne, the King of Denmark, the Prince of Orange, the Duke of 
Montagu, the Countess of Sunderland, the Earl of Halifax, the Duchess of Portsmouth, the Earl of Rochester, the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Godolphin, the Earl of Essex, 
the Earl of Ossory, Sir William Temple, Sir Robert Southwell, William Penn, Marshal Schomberg, &c.” 


Il. 


Mr. BURKE’S GENEALOGICAL and 
HERALDIC DICTIONARY of the whole of the Landed Gentry or 
Untitled Aristocracy of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Part L., 
price 10s. 6d.; to be completed in Four Quarterly Parts, forming a 
Single Volume of upwards of 1600 pages, uniform with the Author’s 
popular Peerage and an 


STEAM VOYAGES on the SEINE, the 
MOSELLE, and the RHINE; with Railroad Visits to the Princi- 
pul Cities of Belgium. By M. J. Quin, Esq., Author of ** A Steam 
Voyage down the Danube,” &c. 2 vols. small 8vo, with illustra- 
tions. (Just ready.) = 


The HISTORY of our OWN TIMES. By 
the Author of “The Court and Times of Frederick the Great,’ 
Vol. I., with illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


v. 
THREE YEARS in CALCUTTA; or, the 


Stranger in India. By G. W. Jounson, Esq., Advocate of the Su- 
preme Court at Calcutta. 2 vols. small 8vo, 18s. bound. 


vi. 
LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 


illustrative of her Personal History. Edited by Aocngs Srrick- 
LAND. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous important Ad- 
ditions, uniform with Miss Strickland’s ** Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ 2 vols, small 8vo, with portrait, 21s. bound, (Just 
ready.) 

VIL. 


EXCURSIONS up the RHINE. By Vic- 


tor Hvao, Author of ** The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” &e. 
The two vols. closely printed in one for the use of English Travel- 
lers, 10s. 6d. bound, 


VIL. 
LIVES of the PRINCES of WALES, Heirs 


to the British Throne. By R. Forkesronr Witi1aMms, Esq., 
Author of * Shakspeare and his Friends,” &c. Vol. I., with illus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. bound, 


IX. 
MEMOIRS of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 


By W. C. Townsanp, Esq., M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. bound. 





























X. 

NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE ROUND 
the WORLD of H. M.S. SULPHUR, in 1836-42. By Capt. Sir Eo. 
warp Beccuer, C.B., F.R.A.S., &e., Commander of the expedi- 
tion, 2 vols, 8vo, with upwards of Forty Illustrations, 36s, bound, 


Popular Works of Fiction, 
I. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Ro- 


mance, By W. Hakaison Ainsworth, Esq. Complete in 3 yuls 
post 8vo, with illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


Il, 
The LOST SHIP;; or, the Atlantic Steamer, 
A Romance of the Ocean. By the Author of Cavendish,” &, 
3 vols, nT 
MARMADUKE WYVILL; or, the Mail's 


Revenge. An Historical Romance. By the Author of * Oliver 
Cromwell.” 3vols. (Just ready.) 





In two vols. small Svo, price 12s. bound in cloth, 


HE WORLD of LONDON. 


By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 
2% Pall Mall, London, 





New Edition of Dr. Inman’s Navigation. 


Price 12s., a New Edition ( fally ined and i by 
the Author), of 


N AVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY. For the Use of British Seamen. 
By the Rev, JAMES INMAN, D.D. 
Late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Pi h 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
Member of the National Institute of France, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Naples, 

Part IT. of Arisrocracy ; with an Examination of the Aristocratic 

Governments in Ancient and Modern Times. Price 10s. in ‘ds. 
Part I., by Lorp BrovGHam, treating of the Principles of Govern- 
ment and of Monarchy; with an Examination of Oriental and Furo- 
= Monarchies. Recently published, price, in 2 vols., 15s. in 

sds 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








Riving » St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo, price 3s. 
oO E M Ss. 
By ALEXANDER JAMES BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. M.P. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








With a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


IFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE; with his 
Journals and Critical Remarks on Works of Art during 
his ‘Tours. 
By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
And a Selection from his Correspond with the following 
distinguished Persons :— 
The Prince Regent. | Benjamin West, P R.A. 
Late Duke of Sutherland. | Matthew Baillie, M.D. 
Late Earl of Mansfield. J. Julius Angerstein, Esq. 
Late Earl of Mulgrave. Lady Baird Preston. 
Countess of Mulgrave. Sir Peter Laurie. 
Lady Beaumont. Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Earl of Leven. Thomas Phillips, R.A. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. William Collins, R.A. 
Sir George Beaumont. Dr. Buckland. 
Sic William Knighton. John Abel Smith, M.P. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Mrs. Joanna Baillie. 
Sir Francis Chantrey. Abraham Raimbach, Esq. 
Sir Martin Archer Shee. Samuel Dobree, Esq. 
Sir James M‘Grigor. Andrew Wilson, Esq. 
Sir W. W. Knighton. Andrew Geddes, Esq. 
Sir William Allan. &e. &e. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











i. 
New Work by Mrs. Ellis. 
VOICE from the VINTAGE; on the 


Force of Example. Addressed to those who Think and Feel. 
By the Author of “ The Women of England.” 
Now ready, price 4s, 


2. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen, 


The WIVES of ENGLAND; their Rela- 
tive Duties. Domestic Influence, and Social Obligations. By the Au- 
thor of “* The Women of England.”—Recently published, cloth, 10s. ; 
silk, 128.; morocco, 16s. And a MARRIAGE-DAY PresENtT Edition, 
elegantly bound in white morocco, 21s. 

“‘ We opened her present volume with a predisposition to be 
leased, to find sterling sense and kind feeling in every page, with 
such a store of sound advice as might make its welcome and powerful 
way into multitudes of England's fire-side circles, framing the heart 
to its duties. energising the spirit for its trials, and turning the tide 
of the affections into their fitting channels—we expected all this, and 
we have not been disappointed.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 


3. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Governor-General of 
Canada. 
CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, and the other British Provinces in North America; 


with a Plan of National Colonisation. By James S. Buckrnouam. In 
1 vol. Svo, with a Map and Seven Steel Engravings, price 15s. 


4. 
The INFLUENCE of ARISTOCRACIES 
on the REVOLUTIONS of NATIONS, considered in Relation to the 


Present Circumstances of the British Empire. By Jamrs J. MAcin- 
TYRE, Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 1is. 





Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street, London. 


Price ls., No. XXIV. of 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
and TRANSACTIONS. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Cc ining the T: i of the Pharmaceutical Society—Dr. 
Percira’s Lecture on the Polarisation of Light, continued —Dr. A.T. 
Thomson’s Introductory Lecture on Botany — Second Annual! Meeting 
of the Pharmaceutical Suciety, and Report of the Council; with va- 
rious extracted Articles, &c. &c. 

a First and Second Volumes may be had in boards, price 1%. 6d. 
each. 





Historical Introduction; being a Sketch of 
eee of Pharmacy in Great Britain. By Jacon Bett, price 
s. 6d. 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; Fannin and Co., Dublin; and 
to be obtained through all the Booksellers in town and country. 





In 7 vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Reign 
of George II., 1760 to 1835. 
By the Rev. T. S, HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate at 
Cambridge, &c. ; 
Uniform with the 8vo editions of Hume and Smollett, to which it 
forms a continuation to the present time, and enables the —- 
of those editions to render them more perfect, by the addition of 
a faithful record, more particularly interesting to the present gene- 
ration. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; sold by H. Wix, Bridge Street, and 
all Booksellers. Also, 
Hume, Smollett, and Hughes’s only com- 
plete History of England. In 21 vols. with 80 plates, price s. each, 
With 120 Plates by Catherwood, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. * 
[ACIPENTs of TRAVEL in Y UCATAN; 
being a Second Visit to the Ruined Cities of Central 
America. : 
By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Conley Road, Nort) 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, ee 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett ile = 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of a 54 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, F etter Lane, i" 


the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scrip) of 
Number 15 South Molton Rtreet, in the Parish of Saint George, Hin. 
over Square, in the Countyof Middlesex, at the Literary ory o ‘ 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the sae 
County, on Saturday, June 5, 5. 





345. 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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